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Steel Twin Tie Track which we 


“The 8500-foot piece of 
completed in September will cost us $11.08 per foot of single 


track, including the removal of the old track and super- 
vision--and I have been complimented on the job by our 
New York people.” 

Engineer of Way of a 60 Mile Western Property 


Favor us with a request for complete ¢ 
construction used and the name of the 


The International Steel Tie Company 
CLEVELAND 
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Northern Ohio Traction 
Hauls Freight Extensively 


There are similar opportunities for freight 
development on other railways with the adoption 
of adequate facilities and the selection of proper 
and reliable equipment. 


This progressive road operates regular sched- 
uled freight train service between Canton, Akron, 


Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Ravenna, Niles and 
Youngstown in conjunction with adjoining 
railway lines. 


The most recent addition to their freight 
equipment consists of four 38-ton baggage type 
motor cars equipped with quadruple 
Westinghouse 338-V motors and HL control. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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Fitting Interurban 

Schedules to Traffic 

NE of the greatest opportunities for reducing 

operating expenses on city properties has been re- 
peatedly found to be in a revision of schedules and re- 
routing to make the service conform to the traffic avail- 
able. We wonder if this same trend of study might not 
well be applied to the interurban railways. In the early 
days the idea of running a car every hour—frequent 
service—was thought to be the characteristic of the elec- 
tric line that formed the principal attraction for patron- 
age. This tradition still prevails, and there is no doubt 
that it is a convenience to travelers well worth preserv- 
ing provided there is enough traffic every hour to make 
the trip profitable. But the cost per car-hour is so high 
nowadays that it is more important than ever that the 
interurban manager should check up his schedules with 
a view to cutting any unprofitable car mileage. It is our 
observation that a good many unprofitable trips are 
being run on a good many interurban lines. We know of 
one case where a study of the service requirements and 
an adjustment of the schedule thereto resulted in 
increasing the revenue 20 cents a car-mile without any 
apparent loss of business. Another company has been 
gradually remolding its schedule to fit the traffic, with 
a favorable result on car earnings and no apparent loss 
of business. In other words, if the traffic available at a 
certain hour of the day is not enough to justify the 
expense of running that car it shall be taken off or 
- the interval between cars spaced out until the patronage 
is adequate. The interurbans are well established now 
and we believe they can advantageously adhere to paying 
schedules even though it may mean paying less attention 
to the position of the hands of the clock in setting the 
leaving time. 


“Trusteeship” and. 

the Company Section | « 

HE company sections of the American Electric 

Railway Association are organizations whose pos- 
sibilities, it appears to many observers, have not been 
fully realized or at least have not been fully capitalized 
by those railways which are fortunate enough to have 
company sections on their properties. A company sec- 
tion provides the best possible medium for the circu- 
lation within the organization of information regarding 
the electric railway situation in general and of the local 
company in particular. It is also a most active force 
for the development of a sense of responsibility and 
obligation among the section members who are the rank 
and file of the industry today and the leaders of the 
industry of tomorrow. 

In a recent address one of our leading public utility 
commissioners dwelt on the subject of “trusteeship,” 
which, he said, rests upon every electric railway man 
today. He emphasized the absolute necessity of the 
electric railway to the community and at the same time 
referred to the inertia and lack of knowledge evidenced 
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by the public in trying to settle what is now recognized 
as the electric: railway problem. He then said that 
meanwhile, until the American public has shown itself 
capable of finding the solution, the electric railway 
operating personnel are and must be the trustees for 
the public in keeping in operation these most necessary 
railways. That it is a trust of no mean magnitude is 
evident to all who are in a position to have all the facts, 
and the more closely one examines the situation the 
more evident this truth becomes. Some one must realize 
both the duty and the opportunity, and the electric 
railway men are the ones to do it. 

How to get all railway men to sense this situation 
is not so easily answered, but the commissioner, 
seconded by others present, suggested that the company 
section, composed of men of all ranks on any given 
property, is the place to develop the idea. Is this’ an 
opportunity in company section work? It isn’t some- 
thing which can be treated as part of an evening’s 
program, but it is a purpose which every company sec- 
tion can well strive to attain as part of its regular work. 


The Best Way to Dispose of 

Claims Is Not to Have Them 

URING the last few years the proper function of 

medical science has come to include the prevention 
of disease as of even greater importance than its cure. 
The latter will still remain, of course, part of the duty 
of the physician, but if he can reduce the causes of 
particular kinds of illness a great step in advance in 
the welfare of mankind will be made. 

Much the same situation exists in the claims depart- 
ments of our various railways. A decade or so ago, for 
example, the annual conventions of the Claims Associa- 
tion were devoted largely to discussions of such topics 
as the best means of securing the names of witnesses 
of accidents, the approved methods of preparing cases 
for trial, the practical value of expert medical testimony, 
whether medical examinations should be obtained in 
all accident cases, whether the best method of settling 
claims is by cash or check, what statistics of accidents 
should be kept, and whether so-called permanently in- 
jured persons should be kept under observation after 
their claims have been paid. 

Problems of this kind remain, of course, to engage 
the attention of the claims department because acci- 
dents still occur, in spite of all that can be done, just 
as physicians will still have to study how to cure 
patients of disease. But the great part of the work 
of the claims department in the modern railway is 
now the prevention of accidents, and of the four tech- 
nical sessions at the 1920 convention three were de- 
voted entirely to this side of the work. It is obvious 
that this. is a most desirable plan, from both a humani- 
tarian and a financial point of view. It is logical also 
that the claims department should be the one to lead in 
this work, because it is the one which comes closest to 
the unfortunate results of accidents. 
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The Automobile Hazard and 
How It May Be Abated 


HE widespread use of the automobile has involved 

many problems of an economic and social relation to 
the business world as well as to the electric railway, 
but none perhaps is more serious than that of the per- 
sonal hazard to which the heedless operation of auto- 
mobiles subjects every other user of the streets. For- 
merly, when the electric car was the most rapidly mov- 
ing vehicle on the highway, though running on a fixed 
track and at a maximum speed of perhaps half of that 
of the average automobile of today, this speed was care- 
fully regulated by the authorities in the interests of 
safety. Now, many of these restrictions remain, al- 
though the electric car in many cases is practically the 
slowest moving vehicle on the street. At the same time, 
powerful gasoline locomotives, for that is practically 
what they are, not bound by any track and in charge of 
inexperienced drivers, are allowed to run amuck. 

The Claims Association did well to give up a day to 
the discussion of this subject and means by which this 
danger can be abated. In the papers presented at that 
session some very striking statements were made, in- 
cluding the one that automobiles are now causing half 
as many deaths in this country as industrial accidents 
and more than railroads and mines combined. The 
automobile evil is one also which is not confined to any 
one section of the country, but seems to be equally felt 
in all. It does not, of course, concern electric railway 
companies only. It affects all citizens alike, and it came 
up for discussion at the electric railway convention only 
because electric railway men have expert knowledge of 
transportation conditions and are trained to the use of 
traffic statistics and thus have probably a quicker per- 
ception of a situation of this kind than the ordinary 
citizen. 

Various suggestions were made in the Claims meet- 
ing in regard to remedial measures. Where there is an 
evil there is usually a remedy, and the situation in 
regard to automobile hazards was not regarded by the 
claim agents as entirely hopeless. Means by which the 
highway can be made more safe were clearly pointed 
out at the meetings—nothing very radical, only the 
application of common sense to an admittedly serious 
situation. Now that the electric railway men have shown 
the way the reforms should be made effectual by the 
general body politic. 


Motion Pictures 
at the Convention 


ELEGATES to the Engineering and Transporta- 

tion & Traffic association meetings at Atlantic City 
had an opportunity to see motion pictures turned to 
the use of the electric railways. The engineers, in a 
space of thirty minutes, saw practically the full process 
of track construction in Cleveland, something they could 
not see completely otherwise without spending perhaps 
several weeks in Cleveland at a particular time when 
track construction was under way. The Cleveland Rail- 
way has had so many inquiries about its advanced 
methods of building new track and tearing up old that 
it was decided to have this picture taken in order to 
be able more intelligently to tell other maintenance 
engineers about these methods. The film is thus a con- 
tribution to the advancement of the art, for, seeing it, 
other engineers will gain new ideas out of which may 
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come not only the use of more modern methods on their 
own properties but perhaps an improvement on C. H. 
Clark’s Cleveland ideas and machines. 

So much for this film designed to educate those 
within the industry. The other film shown in the T. & 
T. Association meeting was prepared by the Kansas 
City Railways and designed to educate those without 
the industry. This film, as presented at Atlantic City, 
was not in its finished form. It had been very hurriedly 
put together to enable its showing at the convention 
and, as exhibited there, was subject to the obvious 
criticism of being too long and at points uninteresting 
to laymen. These things will of course be corrected 
before the film is shown locally. It was developed for 
the purpose of giving Kansas Citians a better under- 
standing of the tremendous plant involved in giving 
street car service with which the public has no contact 
and little knowledge. Having some idea of this plant, 
such as power house, shops, etc., it was thought that 
patrons of the company would be better able to com- 
prehend the items of expense which add up to make 
necessary the present high rates of fare and would have 
a more sympathetic appreciation of the intricacy of 
the transportation system. 

In this film the convention delegates saw a concrete 
example of one phase of how the motion picture can 
be used to foster the public relations of the ‘electric 
railway, a subject treated at some length in an editorial 
suggestion on the use of motion pictures, published 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Sept. 25, 1920, 
on page 604. The Kansas City Railways has pioneered 
in this undertaking and while the film may bear some 
of the inevitable evidences of an initial attempt, it 
points the way to what may be done. In last week’s 
issue and again in the issue of this week views of 
different executives on the general plan are published. 
We solicit other contributions on this topic as the 
suggestion is evidently meeting with much interest. 


Facts, Figures and Opinions 
Regarding Railroad Electrification 


HE immense audience which gathered in the audi- 

torium of the United Engineering Society’s build- 
ing in New York City on Oct. 22 demonstrated a com- 
pelling interest in heavy electric traction, the topic 
which brought mechanical and electrical engineers to- 
gether on this occasion. Under the general direction 
of E. B. Katté, New York Central Railroad, witn the 
co-operation of representatives of the A. S. M. E. and 
the A. I. E. E., a program of papers was presented, con- 
taining information of the kind needed to permit a 
correct estimate to be made of the present status of 
the subject. The material was set forth in carefully 
prepared papers, presenting alternately the respective 
merits of steam and electric locomotives, one might 
almost say in debate form. This fact must be kept in 
mind in reading the abstracts of the principal addresses 
given in last week’s issue of this paper and those of 
the contributors to the discussion which is printed this 
week. 
_ The proceedings differed from an “orthodox” debate 
in that the papers were all prepared in advance, there 
was no decision rendered on the merits of the presenta- 
tion and of the question itself by a board of judges, 
and each side, more or less, admitted the other to have 
some ground to stand upon. As the discussion pro- 
ceeded, the need for a co-operative effort to determine 
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the conditions under which electrification is desirable 
became increasingly evident. 

While there will always be differences of engineering 
and economic opinion regarding the wisdom and prac- 
ticability of electrifying a given section of track, there 
ought to be no difference in the aspects of the facts 


inyolved. In other words, a fact ought to look the same 


to an electrical or a mechanical engineer whether he 
is connected with the operating or the manufacturing 
side of railroading. The engineer of either type is apt 
to be prejudiced in favor of the apparatus which he most 
admires and most fully understands. Again, the manu- 
facturer has something to sell, whereas the operator has 
much capital tied up in. existing equipment and in the 
development of present practices, which he does not 
wish to disturb. Each needs general information to 
offset his own bias. The most helpful function which 
a meeting like that held in New York can perform is, 
then, what might be termed the “mitigation of prej- 
udice,” or, maybe better, the “stimulation of tolerance.” 
It is to be hoped that some such result will follow and 
that it will take tangible form. 

In getting together the first step is to agree upon a 
few salient principles or facts. There are some sec- 
tions of some railroads that obviously are not suitable 
for electrification, while others ought to be electrified 
at once, even in the present state of the money market. 
The reasons in both extreme cases are easy to find. Be- 
tween these extremes are zones of less definiteness 
gradually approaching a region of doubt. There are, 
in each case, certain controlling factors, or “per- 
emptory” factors as they were termed by C. O. Mailloux 
in an address delivered at the International Electrical 
Congress at Turin as far back as 1911. Why could not 
these factors be listed for present and prospective 
electrifications by a group of competent engineers, say 
by a composite committee made up of appointees of the 
railroad and engineering societies? This would not be 
a formidable task and the result would constitute a 
piece of really constructive work. 


Engineers Seem to Be 
Getting Together 


NE of the hopeful signs in the transportation and 
general engineering fields is the way in which 
engineers are coming to confer more and more upon 
their common problems. This is illustrated by the 
numerous joint technical committees which are en- 
gaged upon various pieces of constructive work. The 
New York meeting discussed above shows what can be 
done by concerted effort. In spite of the fact that the 
meeting did not settle anything very definite regarding 
the future of electric motive power, it was well worth 
while. In our opinion, it was the most successful 
attempt so far made to get at the facts regarding heavy 
electric traction experience and comparable steam 16co- 
motive operating information. While, as we have al- 
ready said, the meeting was in a sense more the pres- 
entation ‘of arguments than an attempt of each speaker 
to give a judicial opinion on the issues involved, 
in this case pleading was entirely in order; in fact, it 
was expected. The point is that through coming to- 
gether to hear the subject of heavy electric traction 
capably presented 1,500 or more interested engineers 
became better acquainted and they will pull together 
the better because they did so. 
This meeting was the first of a series of joint meet- 


ings of the local sections of the two great engineering 
societies which are to be held this winter. This first 
one, “staged” by the A. S. M. E. railroad section, set 
a smart pace for those which are to follow. 


A New Chapter in 
Labor Relations 


T IS seldom indeed that a large employer of labor 

is paid the compliment and shown the loyalty and 
support that came to Col. P. J. Kealy upon the occasion 
of the Oct. 21 court hearing looking to the appointment 
of a permanent receiver for the Kansas City Railways. 
This was reviewed briefly on page 893 of our Oct. 23 
issue, and another chapter is added in this issue, cover- 
ing the hearing of Oct. 26. The expression of sentiment 
referred to came in the form of a petition signed by 
3,300 employees who had initiated the petition and 
financed the engagement of competent counsel, unknown 
to President Kealy, in order to present their interests to 
the court. After promising the court, the receivers and 
the people of .Kansas City to “work wholeheartedly and 
together for the good of the company and the service 
of the public,” and that “under no circumstances will 
we permit any interruption of this service,” the em- 
ployees petitioned as follows: 

First—That no outside labor interests nor those not in 
the company’s employ be given any part in the present pro- 
ceeding's, 

Second—That nothing be done to disturb the present 
pleasant relations existing between the employees and their 
officials. 

Third—That Col. P. J. Kealy, under whose leadership this 
organization has been built up, be retained either as a 
receiver or as the operating head of this company. We have 
confidence in his ability and we know that the spirit of co- 
operation he has made possible will result, if possible, in 
better operation than at present 

The reasons cited to substantiate these requests upon 
the court are significant. The first was supported by 
the statement that it had been freely reported that those 
who left the employ of the company during the strike 
in December, 1918, would attempt either openly or 
otherwise again to interfere in the operation of the 
property upon the control passing to new management. 
The employees went on to point out that the feeling 
now prevailing among “the employees themselves and 
the relation between them and the company officials 
are those of co-operation, mutual help and square deal- 
ing,” that collective bargaining has been provided for 
and grievances immediately adjusted, these conditions 
forming a situation which the employees are very much 
loath to have disturbed. In support of the second re- 
quest, and speaking generally as to the man who shall 
have charge of the property in the future, they voiced 
the sentiment through their attorney that, with present 
conditions in mind, the future control of the company 
should be in the hands of a man to whom they can go, 
easy to approach and whose duties are not so numerous 
but that he can give personal attention to the men. 

Whatever the outcome of the future in working out 
the Kansas City Railways’ financial situation, it is ap- 
parent that the present labor situation, following as it 
does in the wake of a very costly strike, has very impor- 
tant significance for other companies. Whoever may 
assume control of the Kansas City property under the 
court will have the good fortune of being able to start 
out with a labor situation unusually favorable, for 
which he may thank the present management. 
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Accident Prevention Chief Topic Discussed 


| 


S. B. HARE 


Retiring President 


The Papers and Discussions at the Meeting of the 

American Electric Railway Claims Association at 

Atlantic City on Oct. 11-14 Centered About the 

Subjects of Accident Prevention and Automobile 

Hazards—Technical and Office Matters Were Also 
Considered in One Session 


] by the 
Claims Association 


J. J. REYNOLDS 
President-Elect 


Claims Association at Atlantic City on Oct. 11-14 
were devoted almost entirely to discussions of 
means for preventing accidents, especially accidents 
with automobiles, which have grown to constitute such a 
large proportion of the accidents on electric railways. 
The meetings, which were held in Claims Hall on the 
pier, were well attended and an active interest was dis- 
played by the delegates in the subjects considered. 


4 \HE meetings of the American Electric Railway 


Monday’s Session 


A novel feature of the opening session of the associa- 
tion on Monday afternoon was the action of President 
S. B. Hare in calling upon members to rise in turn, 
and to state name, company and city. This done he 
read his address, which appears in abstract below. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HARE 


“With the extraordinary growth of transit facilities 
throughout the country, the increasing business de- 
mands for speed and the universal devotion to the 
‘god of hurry’ the most important problem with which 
the public utilities have to deal is the prevention of 
accidents. The reduction of the number of accidents 
among employees and the public is prompted not only 
by humanitarian motives but by consideration of busi- 
ness expediency and financial profit. It does not make 
for efficient operation when valued employees are 
continually being killed or injured and when their 
places must be taken by less experienced men. A 
company is maintaining the integrity of its working 
organization when it safeguards by every means in 
its power the health and welfare of its employees. 
Every employee should be made to think and act 
safety. This applies to every member of the organiza- 
tion from the general manager to the humblest work- 
man. The general manager, the superintendents of 
departments, the man in authority in any corporation 
who does not take an active interest in safety and 
welfare work is a dangerous man. Their greatest 
business should be to conserve life, limb and property 
of the employees and the public, thereby conserving 
the finances of their company. 

“The appalling proportions to which accidents have 


reached in the State of Pennsylvania are enough to 
make one shudder. During the year 1919 the total 
number of accidents reported to the Department of 
Labor and Industry was 152,544; of this number 2,569 
were fatal accidents, 38,942 were serious accidents 
and 111,033 were minor accidents. Children under 
the age of 16 years to the number of 768 were injured. 
The dependents of those injured totaled 125,380. 

“Government experts have asserted that no less 
than 98 per cent of all personal accidents are pre- 
ventable and but 2 per cent are due to defects in 
machinery and acts of God. Of this 98 per cent 70 
per cent are due to thoughtlessness, 15 per cent to 
bad habits, 10 per cent to recklessness and 5 per cent 
to ignorance. 


“Fxperience has taught that no marked or lasting 
results are obtainable unless an educational move- 
ment is made general, embracing the various plans 
that have proved practical. The elimination of 
thoughtlessness, carelessness, bad habits and igno- 
rance can only be accomplished by education and 
instruction. 

“Local safety drives have proved successful. Their 
benefit may not be apparent, but comparative figures 
have shown marked decrease in accidents after such 
drives. 

“In St. Louis, Cleveland and Rochester marked 
reductions in accidents have followed intensive cam- 
paigns. In these cities thorough instruction in safety 
has been given in the schools. The influence of this 
instruction on the children, and through the children 
on the homes, has had much to do with the splendid 
rec6rd made in these three cities. 

“A canvass of the automobile situation in the 
United States at the close of 1919 and a study of the 
relation between the numbers of automobile accidents 
and of motor vehicles in use show that the automobile, 
as much because of the carelessness of pedestrians as 
of drivers, is now the deadliest machine in America. 
It is estimated that there are now 7,600,000 automo- 
biles and motor trucks in the United States, an auto- 
mobile or truck to every third family; one to every 
fourteen persons, and the manufacturers predict that 
2,000,000 automobiles and trucks will have been pro- 
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duced and sold during 1920. During recent years 
automobile accidents have resulted in approximately 
one-half the deaths caused by industrial accidents of 
all sorts.; 

“During the year 1919, 10,000 persons were killed in 
automobile accidents. What will be the harvest for 
the year 1920, when the total will’ reach more than 
9,000,000? It remains for men in our position to offer 
some positive and lasting solution to this problem. 

“Accident prevention should be considered from the 
financial side also. During 1919, 2,053,277 days were 
lost through accidents, and the wages lost totaled 
$8,755,697. Of the 152,544 accidents reported, 57,105 
involved compensation to a total of $10,982,836. In 
public service industries alone compensation was 
awarded and paid in 3,905 cases, of which 316 were 
fatal, and the compensation paid amounted to $881,- 
433. In the United States the sum expended by 
public utilities each year for accidents amounts to 
more than $300,000,000. Electric railways pay from 2 
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National Safety Council. H. D. Briggs, for the com- 
mittee on claims statistics, presented elaborate data 
compiled by the committee from a questionnaire sent to 
companies having gross receipts of $1,000,000 or over, 
covering numbers of accidents, settlements, lawsuits, 
etc. Finally J. J. Reynolds outlined some changes in the 
constitution and by-laws which were taken up later, and 
the meeting adjourned to the joint session with the 
T. & T. Association. A report of this joint session was 
published in the issue of this paper for Oct. 16 in the 
proceedings of the Transportation & Traffic Association. 


Tuesday’s Session 


The session of the Claims Association on Tuesday 
afternoon was devoted to a discussion on automobile 
hazards. The main paper on this topic was presented 
by Ralph Stickle, assistant superintendent accident de- 
partment Cleveland Railway. There were also written 
discussions by L. H. Roche, general inspector Associated 
Bureaus, Pittsburgh Railways; W. G. Fitzpatrick, gen- 


L. H. ROCHE 
Pittsburgh Railways 


F. E. SHUMATE 
Georgia Railway & Power Company 


J. H. HANDLON 
United Railroads of San Francisco 


THREE OF THOSE WHO CONTRIBUTED PAPERS AT THE CLAIMS CONVENTION 


per cent to 12 per cent of gross income for damage 
suits and accident settlements. 

“Statisticians say that 14,000,000 persons will be in- 
jured in accidents in the United States within a year 
and that 100,000 persons will be killed. If accident 
prevention does not appeal from a humanitarian 
standpoint, then it can be reasoned out from a finan- 
cial side with a view of the proposition as one involvy- 
ing a great public trust. 

“Accident prevention should be the aim of all. 
Safety first and safety always should be the watch- 
word of all. ‘I am my brother’s keeper’ should be the 
universal acknowledgment.” 

At the conclusion of the president’s address Secretary 
J. S. Kubu then read the executive committee report 
covering the minutes of a meeting held in Cleveland in 
January. He also read his report as secretary-treasurer 
showing how the instructions of the executive committee 
had been followed during the year. Mr. Hare then 
appointed as a nominating committee R. E. McDougall, 
_ W. F. Weh and William Tichenor. 

Next, reports were received from several committees 

as follows: Mr. Kubu reported for the subjects com- 
mittee, giving the program outlined at the Cleveland 
meeting. Mr. McDougall, for the safety committee, 
recommended active participation in the work of the 


eral claims attorney Detroit United Railway, and J. H. 
Handlon, claim agent United Railroads of San Fran- 
cisco. This program was followed except that owing 
to a delay in its receipt, the paper by Mr. Handlon was 
not presented until a later session. Abstracts of these 
four papers appear on another page in this issue. 

The discussion which followed their presentation re- 
lated principally to the laws of the different states in 
regard to the issuance of licenses for drivers of auto- 
mobiles and the laws governing automobile operation. 
Generally, it was found that the casual driver of automo- 
biles was the one most liable to accidents. It developed 
also that in some states examinations of drivers were 
not required before a person was permitted to operate. 
an automobile. Failure of the authorities to enforce 
automobile laws was also held to account for many of 
the accidents. 


Wednesday’s Session 


The program on Wednesday afternoon covered three 
papers. The first was entitled “Accidents—Cause and 
Prevention” by F. E. Shumate, general attorney Georgia 
Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. This paper 
was followed by two discussions of the same subject. 
The first of these was on “Causes and Prevention of Ac- 
cidents” by R. N. Hemming, superintendent of transpor- 
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tation Indiana Service Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The second was on “Co-operation of Trainmen” by J. E. 
Duffy, general superintendent New York State Rail- 
ways, Syracuse and Utica lines. Mr. Shumate’s paper 
was read by L. F. Wynne, Atlanta; Mr. Hemming’s by 
H. O. Allison, Pittsburgh, and Mr. Duffy’s paper was 
presented by the author. Abstracts of these papers 
follow: 
PAPER BY Mr. SHUMATE 


After explaining that his company classified accidents 
under twenty-eight heads Mr. Shumate said that 
collisions with motor vehicles constituted the largest 
accident item in Atlanta, after which came collisions 
between cars, followed closely by boarding and alighting 
or step accidents. 

The streets in Atlanta are narrow and the large 
amount of riding requires frequent cars. Practically 
all of the downtown streets are occupied by double 
tracks, leaving the space between the tracks and the 
curbs very narrow, with scarcely room for an automobile 
to pass between the curb and the car. Where parking 
is permitted in this area, traffic can move only upon the 
part of the street upon which the tracks are. This 
makes the transportation situation bad all over the city, 
with traffic congestion in the downtown districts and 
reckless running by automobiles in the less congested 
areas. In the speaker’s opinion if the city would pass 
ordinances to clear the streets of parked vehicles and 
would institute strict control of traffic there would be 
a material reduction in automobile accidents. Such an 
anti-parking ordinance has recently been ‘put in opera- 
tion in Atlanta applving to all streets in the center of 
the city between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., and it has cleared up 
traffic to an almost unbelievable extent, and while it is 
impossible yet to determine definitely the effect on auto 
accidents, the speaker believed that they certainly will 
be reduced to a considerable extent. 

As regards collisions between cars, the speaker 
believed that carelessness was at the bottom of nine- 
tenths of these accidents, excuses to the contrary not- 
withstanding. “Slick track” and “bad brakes” are the 
excuses advanced most frequently, but the motorman 
and conductor, before they start out, should know when 
these conditions are present. It is helpful also for the 
company to have emergency automobiles equipped with 
sand bins and sanding apparatus, making the sanding 
of tracks on short notice possible. 

Up to within recently very few cars in Atlanta have 
had inclosed platforms. Fifteen cars of this type were 
put in service in January, 1920, and not one step acci- 
dent of any consequence has been reported in connection 
with them. The paper urged those who did not have 
inclosed cars to install doors. 

Mr. Shumate’s paper also spoke of claims made by 
persons in, approaching and after leaving cars, caused by 
defective pavements and conditions incident to paving 
and repairing streets. Crews should be taught to look 
out for and avoid stopping their cars at places which do 
not afford a safe alighting place. If such a condition 
exists they should be instructed to stop their cars short 
of the regular stopping place or move beyond it. It has 
been his experience that the co-operation of crews in 
this respect is easily secured. 


DISCUSSION BY Mr. HEMMING 


In his paper Mr. Hemming first pointed out some 
striking facts, as that only 7 per cent of economic 
human life is covered by insurance, whereas 82 per 
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cent of the combustible property in the country is cov- 
ered by insurance, and that out of 942 electric railways 
in this country only 120 belong to the National Safety 
Council. He believes that all companies should join 
the council and that each city should have its local 
safety council. 

Continuing, the paper declared that carelessness will 
thrive so long as it has food to feed on, and that the 
ever-increasing vehicular traffic constitutes an increas- 
ing source of danger. Inexperienced youthful drivers 
are to be found among the habitual accident breeders, 
but recklessness is also found in every community 
among the leading citizens, who assume that their social 
or political standing will release them from any fine or 
imprisonment. 

Railway companies should burn the story of the need 
for carefulness into the hearts of the people in their 
respective communities. Safety must eventually become 


ROAD SIGNS PRAISED BY MR. HEMMING 


a part of the daily curriculum of the schools, and the 
railway companies should come forward in greater num- 
bers in co-operating with the National Safety Council. 
Every electric railway sets up a yearly fund of at least 
3 per cent of its gross receipts for accident claims, but 
how much is set up for accident prevention? Mr. Hem- 
ming asked. 

The same arguments for safety are not effective with 
all people. Some have to be pushed, others pulled; some 
have to be thrashed into obedience and others ap- 
pealed to. 

Much can be done at railroad crossings, and the ac- 
companying illustrations show commendable work done 
by the Montgomery County Automobile Club in Ohio. 
The signs placed at railroad stations are down low and 
within vision of the driver and within range of his 
headlights. There are also massive billboards reading 
“Dangerous Crossing, Be Careful.’’ Electric railways 
should act jointly with steam railways in conspicuous 
billboard displays on the subject of safety. The bridges 
and viaducts where railroads pass over city streets or 
country roads afford good places where timely sugges- 
tions in life-sized objects, characteristic of location can 
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__ be shown. 
visualizations can be made. 


_ the results of investigation. 
- ment, therefore, should see that all the necessary infor- 
_ mation is furnished on the report made by the train- 
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In this manner and in many others striking 


DISCUSSION BY Mr. DUFFY 
The first way for co-operation pointed out by the 


_ speaker was an exchange of information between the 
_ superintendent of transportation and the claim depart- 
ment in regard to the details of an accident. 
' damages are minimized by crews in making out their 


Often 


reports to the transportation department, and the super- 
intendents are without knowledge as to the facts unless 
they are fully informed by the claim department as to 
The transportation depart- 


men, and the claim department after a careful investi- 
gation should furnish the transportation department 
with a statement where witnesses differ from the state- 
ments furnished by the trainmen. If there is a differ- 
ence in facts the matter can be taken up with the train- 
men, and this should accomplish good results. 

On many properties the constant changing of em- 
ployees during the war period had a marked effect on 
the number of accidents, and the larger number of 
accidents are usually caused by new men. After new 
employees have been placed on the extra list, they should 
be carefully watched by the instructor and other officials 
of the transportation department to see that they fully 
understand their duties and are careful in their han- 
dling of car and passengers. Instructions should never 
cease, and the necessity for care in the prevention of 
accidents should be brought to their attention as often 
as possible. This may be done by talking with the men 
or by printed bulletins. 

Trainmen can best co-operate by freedom from acci- 
dents and, if one occurs, by supplying the fullest infor- 
mation as to how it happened and securing the names 
of the largest number of witnesses. The advent of heavy 
automobile traffic should only make the motorman more 
alert in operation of his car and take no chances. 

Before these papers were discussed G. B. Muldam of 
the Underwriters Laboratory, Chicago and New York, 
explained the service of that organization, which was 
originally founded by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and is maintained by that board in connec- 
tion now with the casualty insurance companies. The 
laboratories pass on the safety qualities of devices 
submitted to them, whether. relating to fire protection 
or prevention of accidents. Information on these 
points is available to those interested. 

A. H. Ford, formerly manager Cumberland County 
Power & Light Company, Portland, Maine, and now of 
the Ford Insurance Company, New York, then addressed 
the association, mentioning among other things that 
through an arrangement which he had made with the 
Underwriters it is now possible for a railway company 
to secure a policy which will protect it in case of 
accident where the damage to any one accident is in 
excess of $25,000, exclusive of the damages to the com- 
pany’s own property or employees; in other words, in- 
surance against catastrophe. 


ACCIDENT BOARD AND HONOR LIST 


The paper “Accident Board and Honor List” by 
Alves Dixon, superintendent El Paso Electric Railway, 
was then read in the absence of the author by R. E. 
McDougall. An abstract follows: 

In this paper Mr. Dixon described a plan by which 


the company each month posted the names of all train- 
men who had no accident for which they were respon- 
sible during the previous month and also those who had 
had such an accident. The posting is done on a bulle- 
tin board about 14 ft. wide, 5 ft. high and 6 in. deep, 
inclosed by sliding glass doors. Each trainman has a 
separate record card 3 in. x 5 in. and this is hung on a 
card on one side of the board or the other, depending 
upon his accident record during the previous month. 
The card also carries a notation relating to the accident. 
The question of responsibility is determined at a joint 
daily meeting of the superintendent, superintendent of 
transportation, chief inspector and claim agent, but 
any request for reconsideration of their decision by the 
man affected is always granted. 

Beginning last January, those trainmen whose names 
appeared for three successive months on the “No Acci- 
dent’’ side of the bulletin board received one day off on 
full pay. This plan has since been followed each month. 
In addition every man on this honor roll can take a day 
off for each following month during which no accident 
is charged against him, but if he has an accident he 
must again work three months before getting a day off. 
Eleven months’ experience with the plan indicated to 
the speaker that it was a desirable one. 

In the discussion which followed one delegate sug- 
gested that the practice of posting the name of the 
employee responsible for an accident would furnish a 
good lead for the ambulance chaser, who might in this 
way get earlier information in regard to an accident 
than even the claim agent of the property himself. 

After discussion, the association then passed a reso- 
lution recommending that the American Electric Rail- 
way Association become a member of the National 
Safety Council and that the Claims Association should 
appoint a committee to work in conjunction with a 
similar committee from the Transportation & Traffic 
Association in outlining the work to be done by the 
two associations in the National Safety Council. 


Thursday’s Session 


The session on Thursday was devoted to a free-for-all 
discussion on a number of topics of interest to the 
claims department. The first topic considered was in 
regard to the increased cost of claims and some of the 
reasons contributing thereto. The evidence seemed to 
be that there has been an increase in the amount of 
settlements. The next question was on the prosecution 
of claims for damages to company property. The prac- 
tice in this matter was found to vary, but in general 
the evidence was that, especially in the smaller cities, 
smaller claims were not prosecuted, but where the claim, 
as one representative expressed it, amounted to $50 
or $75 or perhaps $200 or $300, the claim was prose- 
cuted. 

The next topic was how best to safeguard re- 
leases from attack. It developed that some companies 
took releases under seal, while others did not consider 
that necessary if the claimant thoroughly understood 
that the payment was for settlement in full and was 
satisfied and this fact could be proved in court, and the 
payment was considered legally “sufficient.” There was 
some discussion also as to the relative advantage of 
payment by check and by cash. It developed that small 
sums were often paid in cash, but larger sums usually 
by check. The next subject was “the best method of 
keeping in touch with witnesses.” One practice de- 
scribed was to procure the name of the nearest relative 
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as well as the occupation of the witness and by whom 
employed, then when the case is set for trial to get in 
touch with the witnesses by telephone or personally, 
notifying them that the case is likely to come up within 
the next two or three weeks. 

The next topic considered was the value of secret 
service, and one delegate cited a case where a secret 
service operator had greatly assisted in securing the 
names of witnesses of an accident. The final subject 
was the handling of blind and fraudulent cases. In 
this connection one case was cited where a malingerer 
who asserted that he had been crippled from an accident 
was photographed by the company with a moving pic- 
ture machine in the act of moving heavy potted plants. 
Later the pictures were shown in court. After several 
trials the original verdict was greatly reduced. 

After a further discussion of the hazards introduced 
by inexperienced drivers of automobiles, the suggestion 
was made that at further meetings the association go 
on record as approving or disapproving the suggestions 
or policies under discussion, so that the members would 
know the general consensus of opinion reached by the 
delegates at the sessions. 


OFFICERS FOR ENSUING YEAR 


The nominating committee then presented the follow- 
ing nominations: 

For president, John J. Reynolds, claim attorney Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway. 

First vice-president, C. G. Rice, manager Associated 
Bureaus, Pittsburgh Railways. 

Second vice-president, Wallace Muir, claim agent Ken- 
tucky Traction & Terminal Company, Lexington, Ky. 

Third vice-president, W. H. Hyland, claim agent 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railway, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 

Secretary and treasurer, J. S. Kubu, claim agent New 
York State Railways, Utica. 

Executive committee, H. D. Briggs, assistant claim 
agent Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J.; E. L. 
Lindemuth, claim agent Wilkes-Barre Railway; C. B. 
Proctor, claim agent Memphis Street Railway; W. G. 
Fitzpatrick, general claim attorney Detroit United 
Railway. 

-On motion, Mr. Tichenor cast the ballot of the asso- 
ciation for these officers. 

After-a vote of thanks to the president and other 
retiring officers, taken ‘while the chair was occupied 
by Mr. Hyland, the association adjourned. 


Grand Rapids Safeties Doing Well 


More Frequent Service and a Seven-Cent Fare Are 
Expected to Improve the Financial 
Showing of Railway 
By OBSERVER 


INETEEN safety cars have been installed on two 
1 lines of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Railway and 
had been in operation a little more than a month at 
the time of this writing. The first cars were placed in 
operation on June 1 and the entire number had been 
received and put in use by June 24. 

The more important line on which the one-man cars 
were given their initial trial in Grand Rapids was the 
Cherry Street line. Coincident with the change in 
equipment a rerouting of lines was placed in effect, 
so that a definite comparison of. the results obtained 


is impossible. In general, however, it may be said that 
the Cherry Street line now has a six-minute service to 
replace the ten-minute headway with the old double- 
truck cars and in rush hours a five-minute service in- 
stead of eight-minute. The same schedule speed has 
been retained. 

The Cherry line was selected for the first safety car 
installation because it serves a residential section, with- 
out any industrial plants or railroad crossings, and 
has the characteristic that there are few stops at 
which there are both boarding and alighting passengers 
in large numbers. The experience in Grand Rapids is 
that the waiting time at stops is a little excessive if 
both leaving and boarding passengers must be handled 
im any number at one stop, and this is the one thing 
about which the public has made unfavorable com- 
ment. The delay which comes from overcrowding is 
avoided by the use of “car full” signs. As soon as a 
car coming through Monroe Avenue, the main business 
thoroughfare, is well loaded, which means about fifty 
passengers, so that the movement of passengers in the 
car becomes slow, the operator displays his car-full sign 
and proceeds without stopping. This not only enables 
the safety cars to give good regular service but pre- 
vents delaying the cars of other lines, practically all 
of which operate over Monroe Avenue. 

When the cars were first installed they were slow 
on account of the inexperience of the operators in their 
numerous duties, but after the first few days this slug- 
gish operation had been pretty well overcome. This is 
the usual experience. The number of collisions with 
cther vehicles also showed a noticeable increase at first, 
but this is improving as the men become more familiar 
with the speed and braking action of the light cars. 

The most definite example of what the safety cars 
have done in Grand Rapids in the way of increased 
earnings and decreased expenses was afforded in the 
temporary installation on Butterworth Avenue before 
this line was through-routed with Shawmut. Here three 
safety cars displaced two double-truck cars and pro- 
duced an increase in earnings of 14 per cent with a 
decrease in platform expense of 12 per cent, or a dif- 
ferential of over 20 per cent in favor of the one-man 
cars, omitting consideration of savings in power and 
maintenance. 


How FARE INCREASE WAS HANDLED 


The rate of fare was made 7 cents cash, with sixteen 
metal tickets for $1, by action of the city commission 
on June 24. This, together with the increased riding 
due to improved service, is expected to overcome the 
deficit which prevailed under the 6-cent fare, with nine- 
teen tickets for $1, unless it becomes necessary to in- 
crease the payroll substantially at the expiration of 
the present contract with the trainmen. The present 
wage scale calls for’'a maximum of 51 cents an hour, 
with 9 cents additional for safety car operators. 

When the rate of fare was changed the use of metal 
tokens was discontinued temporarily and paper tickets 
were used for the new ticket rate. After about a month, 
when practically all of the meta] tokens were in, the 
paper tickets were discontinued and the same metal 
tokens again placed in circulation. By this means it 
was not necesasry to junk the old tokens and substitute 
new metal tickets of different design. Of course, the 
paper tickets used in the interim could not be deposited 
in the registering fare boxes with which a large num- 
ber of the old cars and all the safety cars are equipped. 
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Symposium on Automobile Hazards 


THE SUBJECT of automobile 
hazards to electric railway 
companies was introduced at 
the \ session of the Clawm 
Agents on Oct. 12 by the pa- 
per presented by Mr. Stickle. 
In this paper the author pre- 
sents figures of the extent of 
the injuries from this cause 
which, he says, should alarm 
even the most complacent man- 
agement and care-free public. 
Much, however, can be done 
to reduce accidents from this 
cause and the remedies sug- 
gested are listed in his article. 


of the electric railway claim man, one of the most 
difficult problems of the transportation official, and 
the public’s deadliest traffic menace. It affects not 
merely company schedules and treasury but the general 
public welfare. 
Just what is the automobile hazard, and how may it 
be lessened by railway companies, autoists and public? 
The auto is the most numerous, as well as the swift- 
est and most dangerous, vehicle on our highways. Com- 
mercially, born with the century, it has increased, with 
rabbit-like prolificness, from 3,700 in the United States 
in 1900 (Encyclopedia Americana) to 7,558,848 in 1919 
(National Automobile Chamber of Commerce). The 
world total is 8,837,000. And the number is still increas- 
ing. If the entire country were as well supplied per 
capita as Iowa is, there would be twice as many in the 
United States as there are. Two million autos are build- 
ing this year. The manufacturers say there will be one 


r | NHE “automobile hazard” is today the greatest risk 
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TABLE SHOWING TOTAL ACCIDENTS AND THOSE CAUSED BY 
AUTOMOBILES, CLEVELAND RAILWAY 


Total Auto Total Auto | 
Year Accidents Accidents Claims Paid Claims Paid 
1911 18,948 1,150 $224,694 $8,846 
1912 17,953 1,803 232,873 10,687 
1913 19,596 ' 2,258 308,634 26,133 
1914 21,549 3,270 408,863 31,851 
1915 20,018 3,987 361,422 35,195 
1916 23,136 5,666 570,829 46,286 
1917 26,607 8,242 739,815 *95,144 
1918 22,884 7,085 791,072 110,611 
1919 24,045 8,078 1,001,846 161,062 
* 


Largest item in classification. 


to every family in the country in five years. Admittedly, 
the auto is a problem in more ways than one. The 
street railway industry has also expanded—at least 
physically. In twenty years trackage has increased 
from 22,589 miles with 61,404 cars (Census Office, 1902) 
to 48,484 miles with 83,015 cars (World Almanac, 1920). 
Consequently, with the steady increase in the railway 
business, and the marvelous development of the auto- 
mobile industry, the uraffic problem between auto and 
trolley has become serious and yearly becomes more 
serious. 

Some figures of the Cleveland Railway since 1911, 
when a separate classification for auto accidents was 
first made, may serve to illustrate the growing serious- 
ness of this hazard. The data are tabulated above. 

*Abstracts of ee presented at the annual convention of the 


American Blectric Railway Claims Association, Atlantic City, N. 
J., Oct. 11-14, 1920. 


The tremendous increase in automobiles 
and the recklessness of chauffeurs have 
created a serious menace to the safety 
of all other users of the streets. 
whole session of the claim agents at 
Atlantic City was devoted to a consider- 
ation of ways by which accidents from 
this cause can be reduced 


The 


Automobile Hazard 


By RALPH STICKLE 


Assistant Superintendent Accident Department, 
Cleveland Railway 


AT THE MEETING on Oct. 12 
Mr. Stickle’s paper on automo- 
bile hazards was followed by 
written discussions from L. H. 
Roche, general inspector As- 
sociated Bureaus, Pittsburgh 
Railways; W. G. Fitzpatrick, 
general claims attorney De- 
troit United Railway, and J. H. 
Handlon, claim agent United 
Railroads of San Francisco. 
Each of these authors gives 
his views on ways in which 
claim agents can help in this 
matter. Abstracts of these dis- 
cussions are published. 


One 


During these eight years the percentage of auto 
accidents to the total number of accidents increased 
from 6.1 to 33.6; the percentage of cost to the total 
accident expenditure from 3.9 to 16.1 per cent. The 
increase in number of accidents in the 1911-1919 period 
was 600 per cent; the increase in cost 1,720 per cent. 

This is all urban territory, but surburban and inter- 
urban districts show about the same condition. In one 
country division of the Public Service Railway of New 
Jersey the number of auto accidents increased 345 per 
cent between 1914 and 1919, and the cost increased 1,445 
per cent. In another country division the number 
increased 452 per cent and the cost 741 per cent. 
Figures from various parts of the country will show a 
similar trend. They ought to alarm even the most com- 
placent management and the most care-free public. For 
these growing accident lists are accompanied by grow- 
ing death lists. 

Here are a few more figures from our Cleveland 
experience. The company in 1919 had 6,972 passenger 
accidents while carrying 402,808,820 passengers. In the 
same period the 80,000 autos of Cleveland had 8,078 
accidents with Cleveland street cars. There was one 
passenger accident for 57,760 passengers, one auto acci- 
dent for ten autos. Or, to put it another way, 10 per 
cent of the autos had accidents with street cars. Or 
again, we had more than a thousand more accidents 
with autos in the year than we had with 400,000,000 
passengers. 

Such facts might be multiplied to show the increasing 
hazard of the auto. Its deadly work, aside from its 
trolley accidents, might be noted. For instance, the 
United States Census Bureau lists 6,021 deaths by auto 
in 1917 in twenty-seven states that kept records of auto 
casualties. The National Safety Council places the 
number in the country in 1919 at 11,000 and avers that 
autos are now causing half as many deaths as industrial 
accidents, and more than railroads and mines combined. 
It points out. that deaths by auto are increasing in pro- 
portion as autos increase. 

Claim men are familiar with these facts. They know 
what the autombile hazard is. What they want to know 
is what can be done about it? 

Frankly, as claim agents they can do little; as pub- 
licists much; as advisers, in co-operation with safety 
men and transportation officials, much more. 

Claim men realize the seriousness of the situation as 
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no other class does, for they deal at first hand with the 
results of the evil. Transportation men know about it, 
but it isn’t their biggest task. The public has been told 
about it but does not understand its magnitude. 

It should be the business of claim men to try to make 
transportation men, autoists and the public realize— 
visualize—see the importance of this problem and solve 
it. It should be their business, either as safety men or 
in co-operation with safety men, to lead in solving it. 

Little can be done to relieve the claim department in 
handling auto accidents except to prevent the accidents. 
The courts might change their attitude on some points, 
without discriminating in favor of “the rich corpora- 
tion”—for example, on the doctrine of imputed negli- 
gence, or the lack of it. As the law is now interpreted 
in most of the states a passenger in an auto is respon- 
sible for nothing except the prosecution of his claim 
after he gets hurt. He should assume, or be legally held, 
to a little more responsibility. But such relief is 
unlikely soon to come. 

There is one thing however, that might be done. The 
electric railways still are laboring under the incubus of 
a mass of laws, mostly city ordinances, passed in the 
last century, when trolleys were the swiftest and most 
dangerous vehicles on streets and roads. Today they 
are not the most numerous nor the most deadly users 
of the streets. ‘That distinction belongs to the auto. 
These archaic laws, useful simply to furnish grounds on 
which to maintain damage actions, should be repealed, 
and laws should be enacted which recognize the auto 
as the greatest vehicular menace. 

Cleveland was freed from eight or ten such antiquated 
ordinances last summer, thanks to the good sense of the 
City Council, acting under the advice of its street rail- 
way commissioner, Judge Fielder Sanders. One of the 
repealed ordinances required the motorman to ring his 
gong at least 100 ft. before reaching each street inter- 
section, and to continue to ring it until he passed the 
intersection! But it was, and still is, perfectly legal for 
a pauper epileptic who has just broken out of an asylum 
and who never before held a steering wheel to take an 
eight-cylinder car through the densest traffic. 

But the real solution is to prevent the accidents. And 
as reforms, like charity, should begin at home, we should 
work first on the problem of what may be done by the 
companies to decrease the number of auto accidents. 


How THE EMPLOYEES AND AUTO DRIVERS MAY HELP 


Employees never will get, or soon will lose, interest in 
any accident-prevention movement if the management is 
indifferent. The company which permits dangerous 
equipment to be used, or neglects to eliminate all pos- 
sible hazards, will not get its employees to co-operate in 
safety work. Nor will the public believe in its sincerity. 

What motorman will be influenced by a plea for more 
careful car operation when he knows the management 
will not help him by so much as removing a bush or 
trimming a tree that may obstruct his view at a grade 
crossing? 

The Bureau of Safety of the Midwest Utilities Com- 
pany recognizes this idea. Its first move in organizing 
for safety work is to attempt to put equipment, car 
shops, depots, substations and grade crossings in the 
safest possible condition. For instance, the bureau will 
take a stretch of track, chart each grade crossing, give 
figures showing the number and expense of accidents 
that have occurred there, state the reasons why it is 
dansrerous, attach photographs to prove it dangerous, 


make a recommendation as to changes, and offer an 
estimate of the cost. And the recommendations are 
usually followed. 

In this connection there are many improvements, so 
called, on which operating and safety men do not agree 
the near-side stop, warning signals at crossings, etc. 
But with a “dead man’s crossing” in every community 
through which rails pass, there must be plenty of room 
for work of this kind on which we all can agree. 

When the management has shown its sincerity, then 
is the time to begin on the employees. Inaugurate a 
systematic, continuous campaign among the platform 
men to get them in the right spirit, to make them 
realize that their personal good as well as the general 
good will be promoted by avoiding accidents. Point out 
to them the suffering that carelessness causes. Show 
them the material loss, and the fact that if they avoid 
this waste they will profit personally. 

Also, operate on the public. Reports show that in 
large cities a considerable percentage of the auto acci- 
dents are with the autos of big employers—taxi, ice, 
milk and transfer companies, department stores, etc. 
Why not get in closer touch with such organizations? 
If a railway company were prepared to send a well- 
equipped speaker to address gatherings of taxi drivers 
and delivery men on the question of auto accidents, how 
to prevent them and what to do if they happen, the 
drivers’ employers would be glad to furnish the 
audiences. And it would be constructive prevention 
work; it would help to prevent accidents and to prevent 
lawsuits if accidents happened. 


CHANGES POSSIBLE IN THE LAWS 


We should take more interest in the prosecution of 
persons who violate safety ordinances and laws. Laws 
are of little consequence unless enforced, and when the 
violation of a safety law is clear and the proof certain, 
we should get back of the prosecution. 

But when it comes to reforms, it is human nature to 
think that most of the reforming should be done by the 
other fellow. We are not exceptions. We feel ourselves 
more sinned against than sinning. Every claim man 
believes, and every operating man is certain, that the 
vast majority of auto-trolley collisions is the fault of the 
autoist. Investigation by the National Safety Council 
of 18,000 such collisions places the blame wholly on the 
driver in 64.2 per cent of the cases, and wholly on the 
motorman in cnly 8.1 per cent of the cases. Even semi- 
hostile authorities agree with us. Of sixteen auto club 
secretaries, fourteen thought autoists more careless 
than motormen. Two thought the fault was fifty-fifty. 

Without exception, auto clubs, civic bodies and traffic 
officials are convinced there should be decided changes in 
auto and traffic laws, and more stringent enforcement of 
the laws. 

Traffic laws in state and nation should be uniform. 
The obligations and rights of the driver and the pedes- 
trian should be defined clearly, and should be general in 
application. As it is, a city’s regulations frequently are 
different from those in its suburbs, and a traffic virtue 
in one cnunty may be a misdemeanor in the next. Who 
can tell whether it is permissible in the next town tc 
pass a street car on the left side, turn in the middle of 
the block, or run by a standing trolley? 

The electric railway section of the National Safety 
Council, recognizing the safety feature of uniform 
traffic laws, is working with auto clubs and police de- 
partments on this, and something may be accomplished. 
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Two years 2g0 our Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion named a committee to work on this subject, and a 
model traffic ordinance bas been drafted. One feature 
of this model ordinance that would be particularly help- 
ful in preventing auto-trolley mishaps and in protecting 
the companies from unjust claims is the creation of 
“main thoroughfares.” In many of our cities ordinances 
give traffic in certain streets the right of way. But 
these ordinances generally mean little or nothing, being 
neither enforced as traffic regulations nor of benefit as 
a defence in damage actions. The practical effect of the 
establishment of “main thoroughfares,’ which, of 
course, would include street car streets, would be to 
compel the drivers of autos or other vehicles crossing 
or entering these favored streets to “stop, look and 
listen.” 

It is surprising but true that few cities have done 
anything to limit the weight, size or width of trucks. 
Yet in addition to destroying pavements and roadbeds 
and congesting traffic, cumbersome, over-wide trucks 
are responsible for many accidents. No one questions 
the wisdom of curbing the truck builders, but how little 
has been done to curb them. 

A model traffic ordinace necessarily includes parking 
regulations, the lack of which is a fruitful source of 
auto-trolley accidents, and a great slower of schedules. 
It affects the general public more adversely than it does 
the railway company, yet little has been done, except 
possibly in New York City, to correct the evil. There 
is popular sentiment in the larger cities in favor of more 
stringent parking regulations, including a no-parking 
rule on “main thoroughfares.” Of course the companies 
should do what they can to get back of such sentiment. 

It is axiomatic that autos and street cars cannot col- 
lide if they do not meet. They could be kept out of each 
other’s society to a considerable extent by a separation 
of traffic. Why do we not boost the idea of “street car 
streets” and “auto boulevards?” It is coming. And it 
will lessen materially the automobile hazard in urban 
territory. The auto clubs favor it, and it will be an 
accomplished fact as soon as the public is shown that 
the expense will be small compared with the benefits 
from fewer accidents and improved traffic conditions. 

Will you permit another reference to Cleveland to 
illustrate? A double-deck bridge across the Cuyahoga 
River and connecting with an auto boulevard was opened 
about Jan. 1, 1918, relieving auto traffic on parts of five 
“street car streets.’ In the railway division which 
includes these five streets our auto accidents decreased 
from 3,903 in 1917 to 2,710 in 1918 and 2,704 in 1919. 
On every other division there was an increase. 

The public demands that motormen be trained to avoid 
accidents. There is another class that should be trained 
similarly--the traffic police. Only trained officers are 
permitted to search pawnshops for stolen goods, but it 
still seems to be aw fait for police with no training to 
take a turn handling traffic—at least, in some cities. 
We have not fully awakened to the necessity for larger 
and better-irained traffic forces. 

State and county could help to avoid accidents at 
grade crossings by placing warning signs at a fixed dis- 
tance from crossings. These should be distinctive and 
uniform, and their usefulness should not be impaired 
by permitting advertising “warnings” in the vicinity. 
This brings us to the most important and radical reform 
of all, a real driver’s licensing law. Small wonder 
Europe knows us as “careless America” when we show 
an absolute disregard for and indifference to the very 


essentials of safety. To permit any one who wishes to 
do so to drive an auto is such disregard. Except in a 
few states, any one may drive, or attempt to drive, an 
auto who can get the auto. True, in some states he 
must have attained a certain age and be sober, to a 
degree, but physical or mental fitness and knowledge of 
driving are of no corsequence. 

Licensing laws have been enacted in New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and possibly one or two 
other states. Reports from safety officials in these states 
indicate that the effect has been good, although there is 
a feeling that the revocation and suspension features of 
the acts have not been invoked sufficiently. But this is 
a detail depending for its enforcement upon public 
opinion. J+ should be reasonably easy to get a driver’s 
license in the first instance, and reasonably difficult to 
keep it. Probably every man in this room knows drivers 
he is convinced are unfit to drive. Every one cannot be 
a driver, any more than every one can be a Napoleon or 
a Babe Ruth. 

Immature, intoxicated, feeble and mentally deficient 
persons should not drive, not to mention those who do 
not know how to drive. Where they have received 
licenses, prompt suspension or revocation should follow 
when their failing has been demonstrated. Police. 
insurance and railway company records in every city 
will show certain drivers who have had repeated acci- 
dents. Usually this is not chance. It is evidence of 
unfitness to drive. 

Restrictions should be particularly severe on profes- 
sional drivers, chauffeurs and truck drivers, who too 
often are temperamentally unfit and financially irre- 
sponsible. 

CONCLUSIONS STATED 


To recapitulate: The following ideas would tend to 
lessen the automobile hazard: 

1. Repeal of antiquated anti-trolley legislation. 

2. Improvement of the physical property. 

3. Systematic continuous safety work among em- 
ployees. 

4. Propaganda directed toward the education of the 
public. 

5. Uniform traffic laws in state and nation for: 

(a) Creation of main thoroughfares. 

(b) Proper parking regulations. 

(c) Separation of traffic by creating or establishing 

“street car streets” and “auto boulevards.” 

(d) Uniform warning signals at grade crossings. 

(e) More and better trained traffic police. 

(f) Limitation of size and width of trucks. 

6. Prosecution of safety law violators. 

Individually and as an organization we should be 
working on these problems. As an organization we 
should try to arrive at some united understanding of 
what is wrong, and what we want, and then as a unit 
strive for it. It is not a subject in which we alone are 
interested. Every thinking person and every wide- 
awake public or semi-public body is seeking information 
on this subject and making suggestions. We should be 
alert to the opportunity to make our influence felt, to 
get what we want and need. There is scant sympathy 
for the man or organization that takes no interest in the 
discussion of proposed legislation and then objects to 
it when enacted. 

But, after all, laws enacted or repealed, and traffic 
rules changed or perfected, will not eliminate the auto 
hazard. Accidents do not happen; they are caused. The 
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careless person will continue to have them; the careful 
person will avoid them, laws or no laws. 

The personal element is the vital factor. Most acci- 
dents are the result of human failing, not of mechanical 
defects. The auto or the street car itself rarely causes 
the trouble. The motorman says, “The brakes would not 
work.” The difficulty was he did not work the brakes. 
Carelessness or ignorance, and who can say where is 
the line of demarcation between the two, is the pre- 
dominating cause of accident. Great progress has been 
made in the war against accidents, but much remains to 
be done. 

Let us do more than work for the enactment or 
repeal of laws or the correction of mechanical defects. 
Let us support and promote intelligent, continuous effort 
to make America careful. The task will be accomplished 
when once the public awakens to a realization of the 
suffering and waste that come from carelessness. 


Discussion on the Automobile Hazard 
By JAMES L. ROCHE 


Chief of Inspection Bureau, Associated Bureaus 
Pittsburgh Railways 
Education of Motormen and Chauffeurs Will Help, but 
Stricter Laws Are Also Necessary—The Pennsylvania 
Law on Responsibility of Passengers in Automobiles 
for Their Own Safety Is Cited 

HIS paper is presented on the presumption that we 

are agreed that the motor vehicle hazard is our great- 
est one and that we are all doing our utmost to prevent 
this particular kind of accident as far as the education 
of our own men is concerned. If that be true, then the 
burden is entirely upon the motor vehicle driver and 
owner and the discussion is continued with that view- 
point. Regardless of the careless acts of the motor 
vehicle driver—in fact, because of them—we must 
redouble our efforts with our own men. Everything 
possible for their safety education should be done, 
making clear to all men—especially the new men—the 
great danger of automobile accidents. A_ safety 
organization is almost indispensable to the present-day 
iraction company. 

There are today approximately 7,500,000 motor 
vehicles in the United States and if the calculations of 
the motor manufacturers are correct there will be 
12,000,000 motor vehicles in this country in 1923. The 
amount of capital invested in the automobile industry 
has been estimated at $1,297,000,000, and the industry 
has become the third greatest in the country. Along 
with the phenomenal growth, new and heavier types of 
machines were introduced until they rival the locomotive 
in speed, and with the continued increase in the number 
of machines and the improvements in speed and endur- 
ance, together with the increased size, came the greater 
number of accidents. These have increased to such an 
extent that the automobile hazard has become our great- 
est one and it is well that we take serious consideration 
of the situation and endeaver to do our share to cut 
down the number of these motor vehicle accidents. The 
motor vehicle has continued to expand beyond all human 
expectation. Self-starting devices and other improve- 
ments have made it possible for any one to operate it 
over the age of fifteen. But the sense of obligation to 
exercise a degree of care commensurate with the 
increased risk has not developed, and we have reached 
the stage where rights and privileges have run wild, 
with nothing much more to curb them than the individ- 
ual’s sense of responsibility. 


Owners and employers are beginning to recognize the 
folly of placing a poorly trained or incompetent man in 
charge of the commercial vehicle. In the larger cities 
of the country successful schools have been held for the 
education of chauffeurs. These schools have been 
conducted in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Detroit, Rochester, 
Milwaukee, etc. They have been attended by from 
200 to 800 drivers and a regular course of lectures has 
been delivered. Bonuses have been given by employers 
to drivers who attended the entire course and no doubt 
great good has been accomplished by the National 
Safety Council, which conducted these schools. In Min- 
neapolis, within the past two months, a _ successful 
school graduated sixty drivers. At all of the meetings 
there were in attendance from 200 to 300. It is sug- 
gested that in the territories not covered by the National 
Safety Council tke local claim departments conduct 
such schools. Full information as to the proper manner 
and the subjects covered can be readily secured from the 
headquarters of the National Safety Council at Chicago. 

Education will play an important part in the preven- 
tion of accidents arising out of the use of motor vehicles. 
A proper understanding of the hazards of the road, of 
the rules and regulations for the government of the 
machine and a decent regard for the rights and safety 
of fellow travelers will prevent accidents. It would 
seem as though the automobile manufacturer and the 


sales agency should take an active interest in this par-. 


ticular matter of education. The time is fast coming 
when the manufacturers will be caught up with their 
orders, and they will be forcing the sale of their 
machines. Why not sell the safety idea with the 
machine and spend some time with the new owner, 
teaching him the laws and rules of the road, and above 
all, impressing upon him the way accidents happen and 
how to prevent them. 

For the habitually careless we must depend upon the 
laws that are made to control him. The ones with which 
I am familiar are either not severe enough or are not 
enforced as they should be, in my opinion. A _ loco- 
motive engineer must spend years of apprenticeship and 
pass strict examinations before he assumes command of 
his engine; a motorman is taught the mechanism of 
his car and spends a considerable time with an instruc- 
tor before he is permitted to operate his street car; 
even the man in charge of a stationary engine or boiler 
is subject to governmental supervision, yet any one not 
badly crippled, who has the money, can purchase an 
automobile and with the least amount of instruction take 
his place with thousands of others on our streets and 
roads and attempt to operate this dangerous vehicle. I 
believe that strict laws must be enacted to govern those 
who may be permitted to drive a motor vehicle and that 
they must be enforced by conscientious safety officials. 


The automobile hazard has become so great that the 
courts are beginning to recognize it, as is indicated in 
the following summary of the legal standing of the 
moter vehicle by Mr. Chief Justice Cullen of the 
Supreme Court of New York State: 


That the motor vehicle on account of its size and weight, 
of its great power and of the great speed which it is capable 
of attaining, creates, unless managed by careful and compe- 
tent operators, a most serious danger to other travelers on 
the highways and to occupants of the vehicles themselves, 
is too clearly a matter of common knowledge to justify 
discussion. The fatalities caused by them are so numerous 
as to permit the Legislature, if it deemed wise, wholly to 
forbid their use. 


We find in our territory that owners are either 
ignorant of the law governing licenses or care not 
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P whether they violate it. Licenses are issued, of course, 
for one particular machine and no other. Exchanges of 
license plates from one machine to another are not infre- 
cuent. A man may buy a second hand machine and 


_ retain the plates of the former owner; dealers some- 


times allow a machine under their dealers’ license to be 
used for hacking or other purposes and a man may pur- 
chase a new machine and use thereon his old license 
plates. We subscribe to the published lists of motor 
vehicle owners, which gives the license number, name of 
the owner, name and description of the machine and 
manufacturer’s number and in all of our accident cases 
compare the license number and manufacturer’s number 
with the official list. In case the machine is being 
operated under a wrong license number under our law 
it is a trespasser upon the highway and the legal right 
of the owner to recover damages is at least under ques- 
tion. We are furnished also with a list of drivers and 
their license numbers as issued and are prepared to 
check their number or to learn whether they have a 
license to drive a motor vehicle. 

The Public Safety Section of the National Safety 
Council is making a special study of the automobile 
hazard. I believe that it needs our help and that we 
need its and that some effort should be made to co- 
operate with it. It is definitely committed to the 
solution of the problem and is now beginning a 
thorough-going campaign of education through organ- 
ized community effort, publicity, chauffeurs’ schools, 
public schools and special bulletins. The seriousness of 
the problem is revealed in the following four striking 
facts: 

1. There were approximately one-half as many 
people killed by automobiles in 1919 as in all the indus- 
tries, mines and railroads in the United States. 

2. Deaths from automobiles are increasing each 
month with the increase of the number of automobiles. 

38. While in the United States not more than one- 
feurth of the people are exposed to industrial hazards, 
practically every person, the moment he leaves his door- 
step, is exposed to the automobile hazard on the streets. 

4. While in the industries, through organized safety, 
the hazards are coming under control and accidental 
deaths are being reduced, the fatalities from automobile 
accidents are mounting by leaps and bounds and we 
have barely made a start toward the solution of this 
new problem. d ; 

Recently in the city of Washington, D. C., the Public 
Safety Department made motion pictures of the proper 
ways to turn at street intersections, showing them at the 
different motion picture theaters; the city of St. Louis 
sent a representative to visit the other large cities of 
the country to study traffic problems and conditions and 
their solution, in an effort to cut down the accidents on 
their streets; the city of Pittsburgh is about to organize 
a traffic court to handle traffic violators only; at the 
recent first meeting of the national committee on high- 
ways and highway tranportation plans for a nation- 
wide publicity campaign through the newspapers and 
motion picture theaters were considered to teach traffic 
regulations and the dangers of the streets, and a com- 
mittee was organized by P. P. Claxton, United States 
‘Commissioner of Education, on the advice of President 
Wilson for investigating the advisability of teaching 
traffic regulations in the public schools. Efforts of a 
similar character are being made throughout the coun- 
try, all tending to the education of the public, that the 
number of street accidents might be reduced. The State 


of Pennsylvania has already established by law the 
study of safety first methods in the public schools. 

Surely we are all agreed that no person should be per- 
mitted to operate a motor vehicle without a license and 
that he should be required to pass a strict examination 
as to his fitness not only mentally and physically to 
handle a motor vehicle, but also as to his knowledge of 
the mechanism of his machine. 

In suburban territory where the highway crosses our 
interurban tracks it should be a requirement that the 
driver of a motor vehicle stop, look and listen in the 
same way that some states require the driver to act 
when approaching railroad tracks. On our city streets 
it should be a misdemeanor for a motor vehicle to pass 
a street car on the left on double track streets. 

The law should clearly state that where there is a 
good roadway beside the street car tracks no motor 
vehicle should occupy the tracks, and make it a misde- 
meanor for a driver to pull across the tracks directly 
ahead of the street car. A speed limit of 15 m.p.h. or 
less should be maintained within the limits of every 
city and village in the country. These provisions in 
additien to the present automobile laws will not be 
made unless we lend our influence toward this end. 

I believe that the association could well appoint a 
committee for the purpose of making a canvass of all the 
traction companies in the country to learn the increase 
in automobile accidents and just what is being done 
in each locality to prevent such accidents, so that we 
may get ideas from ali over the United States and to 
secure copies of the automobile laws from each state 
and make up a model automohile law. This latter would 
be for the purpose of co-operating with the National 
Safety Council in securing the passage of such a law in 
as many states as possible. 

One particular menace that we have to contend with 
in the streets of our territory is the savage mail truck. 
It has become so notorious in the way of running into 
street cars and running down men, women and children 
that the newspapers have taken a decided stand in their 
editorial columns toward abating the nuisance, and the 
Public Safety Department gave official warning to the 
Post Office Department within the last month that it 
would from then on wage a vigorous warfare against 
its careless drivers. Young and inexperienced drivers 
seem to be the cause apparent from the outside and it 
may be that they have careless supervision, and there 
is no way of collecting a cent for the damage they do. 
If this evil is as great in other localities, the associa- 
tion may deem it proper to officially call it to the 
attention of the Government authorities. 

Mr. Stickle mentions the matter of the doctrine of 
imputed negligence and regrets the fact that in Ohio 
the passenger of the motor vehicle is responsible for 
nothing except the prosecution of his claim after he 
gets hurt. I am glad to report that in Pennsylvania we 
have a decision of the Supreme Court of the State in 
Dunlap vs. Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company at No. 
4.762, Dec. Term, 1912, Common Pleas Court of Phila. 
County, filed June 5, 1914, in which plaintiff was a pas- 
senger in the automobile which was in collision with a 
street car. It was held that the driver was guilty of 
contributory negligence, but the same was not imputed 
to the passenger, yet the passenger was also guilty of 
negligence in saying or doing nothing when the oper- 
ator of the automobile approached the crossing with- 
out proper precautions. A verdict for plaintiff was 
reversed and entered for the defendant. 
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We have done in Pennsylvania just what Mr. Stickle 
suggests in the doing away with the antiquated city and 
village ordinances. The Pennsylvania automobile law 
supersedes and repeals all city and borough ordinances 
pertaining to the motor vehicle and is the only law gov- 
erning them inside and out of the city and borough 
limits. 

Before the birth of the chauffeurs’ school we had in 
Pittsburgh attempted something of the kind. The ex- 
perience may be worth relating to member companies 
where chauffeurs’ schools cannot be regularly conducted. 
We arranged meetings with the chauffeurs of the differ- 
ent department stores, ice companies, taxicab companies, 
reduction company, milk companies, etc., and gave them 
safety talks. I happened to be the one chosen for the 
work and it lasted all of one season. I spoke before 
from 40 to 300 chauffeurs and drivers at each meeting 
and felt from the beginning that some good was being 
accomplished. The employer we found, in every instance, 
only too willing to co-operate. 

To summarize, I believe that we have the following 
methods to help combat this growing hazard of the 
motor vehicle: 

1. Maintain persistent and consistent safety efforts 
with our own men. 

2. Encourage and assist in the formation of chauf- 
feurs’ schools or conduct lectures among. chauffeurs and 
drivers whenever and wherever they can be drawn to- 
gether, 

3. Watch the enactment of state laws and through 
state organizations or individual companies assert our- 
selves with a view of getting into the laws favorable 
articles, particularly: 

(a) Stricter provisions as to granting licenses to 
drivers. 

(b) Lowering the speed limit in cities and villages. 

(c) Providing for drivers to stop, look and listen 
at suburban crossings. 

(d) Providing that drivers in city streets cannot 
turn against the current of traffic in two-way streets. 

(e) Providing that motor vehicles cannot occupy 
the street car tracks, and making it a misdemeanor 
to eross directly ahead of a street car. 

4. Co-operate with the National Safety Council in 
efforts to reduce motor vehicle accidents. 

5. Appoint a committee to make a survey as suggested 
above. 


Discussion on the Automobile Hazard 
By JoSEPH H. HANDLON 


Claim Agent United Railroads of San Francisco 


Forty-seven per Cent of All Accidents Involving the Cars 
of the Author’s Company Were in 1919 Automobile 
Accidents—An Outline of What Can Be Done 


T A RECENT safety-first gathering, the principal 
speaker, a man of national reputation in accident 
prevention work, made these remarks: 


The automobile is the most deadly weapon known to man- 
kind. I think it can be safely stated that automobile fatali- 
ties are now happening at the rate of 15,000 a year—forty- 
one every twenty-four hours—an average of one every 
thirty-five minutes. : 

The economic loss to a community caused by automobile 
fatalities is well illustrated by the careful estimate that the 
earning capacity of the 599 persons killed by automobiles 
in the city of St. Louis alone in the last thirteen years would 
have been more than $12,000,000. 


It is to be noted that no reference was made to the 
thousands of persons who are injured by automobile 
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accidents yearly, and what that means to a community, 
or the millions of dollars’ worth of property destroyed 
annually in such accidents due to somebody's care- 
lessness. 

Recently I wrote to the coroners of twenty principal 
cities of the United States seeking information as to 
the number of persons killed directly or indirectly from 
automobile accidents each year during the past five 
years in their respective cities. Seven of these coroners 
have so far not replied, but in the remaining thirteen 
cities there was a total increase in automobile fatalities 
during the year 1916 as compared with the year 1915 
of 23 per cent; an increase in 1917 over the preceding 
year of 84 per cent; in the year 1918 of 21 per cent; 
and in the year 1919 of 24 per cent; showing a steady 
growth in the number of such accidents. The year 1919 
compared with the year 1915 reveals about 200 per cent 
more fatalities from automobile accidents. 

To what extent are the electric railway companies 
suffering from these appalling conditions? 

In 1910 but 6 per cent of all accidents involving the 
cars of the United Railroads of San Francisco were 
automobile accidents, in the year 1911 but 9 per cent, 
in 1912 but 12 per cent; in 1913 the percentage had 
increased to 15, in 1914 it was 17, in 1915 it was 32 
(due mainly to the advent of the jitney), in 1916 it was 
34 per cent, in 1917 it was 32 per cent (when jitneys 
commenced to diminish in number), in 1918 it rose to 
43 per cent, and in 1919 to 47 per cent; so that today 
approximately one-half of the total accidents in which 
the above company is concerned are automobile accidents. 

It may be asserted that there was a corresponding 
decrease in horse-drawn vehicle accidents. Such is not 
the case. During the year 1910 only 27 per cent of all 
accidents were horse-drawn vehicle accidents and in 
1919 the company’s records show all such accidents were 
5 per cent of its total number, making a decrease of 
but 22 per cent. 

Statistics just received from seventeen street railway 
companies operating in large cities disclose some im- 
pressive figures. During the years 1915 to 1919 in- 
clusive the total number of automobile accidents in 
which these companies were concerned was as follows: 


Number of Percentage of 
Automobile Increase Over Increase Over 
Year Accidents Preceding Year Preceding Year 
1915 WA ee ws eae = Sg a at 
1916 46,109 13,197 40 
1917 61,017 14,908 32 
1918 64,771 3,754 6 
1919 76,420 11,649 18 


The increase in the number of automobile accidents 
involving the above companies for the year 1919 as 
compared with the year 1915 was 132 per cent. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE OFFER? 


What does the future offer in the matter of eliminat- 
ing this alarming condition of affairs? 

In a recent magazine article a well-known writer on 
economics who is qualified to make an intelligent survey 
of the automobile industry stated that it is easily the 
third industry of the day, ranking next to steel and 
cotton, and perhaps, by the census of 1920, over-reach- 
ing both of these. It is conservatively estimated that 
this nation could buy and continuously operate 12,000,- 
000 automobiles without reaching what might be called 
the point of saturation. 

With an automobile to every six persons in the state 
of Iowa and the voung men of today placing their say- 
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ings of $500 as first payment on an auto instead of in 
a home or a farm, some impression is obtained of the 
conditions with which the companies will have to battle 
in the future. 

CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


What are the causes of automobile accidents that 
directly concern the drivers of automobiles? 

Here are some of them: Reckless driving; speeding; 
violation of traffic rules due to ignorance, a careless dis- 
regard of the law or a craving for excitement; inexperi- 
ence; incompetence of chauffeurs arising from deformed 
or amputated limbs or defective eyesight, hearing, epi- 
lepsy or heart trouble or due to the fact that they have 
not reached years of discretion, or possibly they are 
in their dotage, or again they may be mentally inactive 
or ill balanced; irresponsibility, since some of them do 
not have a proper regard of their obligations to their 
fellow traveler, whether he be a driver or a pedestrian, 
or in their anxiety to “beat the other fellow” they will 
take an unnecessary risk, and again there are others 
who are irresponsible because they assume a carefree 
attitude arising from the fact that they carry liability 
insurance. 

So far as the automobile itself is concerned we find 
that many accidents are due to faulty construction or 
defective brakes, lack of the use of mirrors or satisfac- 
tory headlights or tail-lights at night and absence of 
non-skid equipment in wet weather. 

Again, automobile accidents arise from the lack of 
uniform traffic rules governing the operation of auto- 
mobiles in all states of the Union; also there is no uni- 
form method of placing warning signs at danger points 
or grade crossings; no standard type of warning signs; 
no specific signaling device at crowded street inter- 
sections; no uniform method of signaling by one driver 
of a vehicle to another; no standard rules requiring 
automobiles to surrender the right-of-way to vehicles 
operated on rails or automobiles proceeding toward the 
same intersecting point, and the additional fact that 
our streets were never designed to meet the congested 
traffic conditions the automobile has created. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


What can we street railway claim agents do toward 
eliminating automobile accidents, especially where our 
individual companies are concerned? 

I would suggest that by means of lectures or per- 
sona! instruction all trainmen be shown numerous types 
of automobile accidents and taught how to avoid them. 
Sketches, lantern slides or motion pictures can be well 
utilized for that purpose. A map can be maintained 
at each carhouse upon which there could be placed col- 
ored pins indicating the location of automobile accidents 
as well as other accidents that occur from time to time, 
so that trainmen could familiarize themselves with the 
danger points on the routes over which they operate 
their cars. The co-operation of trainmen should also 
be sought in having them report all traffic violations so 
that the police can be notified. 

Efforts could be made to prevail upon the local au- 
thorities to compel al] drivers of vehicles to pass a 
physical examination; to place age limits between 
which ages a person must be, else he will not be allowed 
to operate an automobile; to require applicants for 
chauffeurs’ licenses to furnish satisfactory proof of 
their ability to operate an automobile before being 
given a license; to compel each chauffeur to carry a 
eard with his photograph attached showing that he has 
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passed a satisfactory examination before being allowed 
to drive a machine, on the reverse side of which should 
be recorded all arrests for traffic violations; to have the 
traffic officers maintain a card index system of traffic 
offenders so that the police magistrate will have a 
record of any violation of a local traffic law previously 
committed by an offender; to induce police judges not 
to fine the continual offender, but either to commit him 
to jail or to impound the vehicle so that neither he nor 
his family can use the machine for a specified period, 
all storage charges meanwhile to be paid by the con- 
victed person; to enlist the co-operation of the local 
automobile association in eradicating from their ranks 
the traffic-law breaker; and to impress upon taxicab 
companies, motor drayage and delivery companies and 
other large users of motor vehicles the company’s de- 
sire to enlist their aid in the work of accident preven- 
tion. Warning signs can be placed to advantage in 
garages, especially those illustrating different types of 
accidents and their causes. 


MopDEL TRAFFIC ORDINANCE 


In the matter of state laws governing motor vehicle 
traffic, the officials of the International Traffic Officers’ 
Association which recently convened in San Francisco 
had hoped to formulate a universal traffic law which 
would apply throughout the United States and Canada, 
but the limited time at their disposal prevented them 
from accomplishing all they desired. The subject was 
referred to a committee, which will meet during the 
winter in Cleveland, Ohio. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, W. H. Maltbie of the United Railways & Electric 
Company of Baltimore, who is a member of a committee 
appointed for a similar purpose by the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, submitted a proposed modei 
traffic ordinance which is being used as a basis for 
drafting an ordinance that will have the approval of 
the International Traffic Officers’ Association. 

It was very evident to a person attending the con- 
vention that further co-operation will have to be sought 
from such organizations as the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the National Safety Council, the American Auto- 
mobile Association, the Automobile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and similar bodies before a code of traffic laws 
that will apply everywhere so as to meet with universal 
approval will be adopted by all of the state legislatures. 

For the present it may be possible to secure the pas- 
sage of a statute that will compel owners of automobiles 
to file with each secretary of state or with the State 
Motor Vehicle Department duplicate insurance policies 
which will indemnify each occupant of the automobile 
up to $5,000, in event of accident, or require auto- 
mobile owners to file a bond or establish proof that 
they are financially responsible; further requirements 
should be the filing of an additional insurance policy or 
bond for $5,000 to indemnify a person injured who was 
not a passenger of the automobile. 

In advocating such a measure let me suggest that 
claim agents realize perhaps more than any other class 
that very often the bread-winner of the family is in- 
jured, perhaps permanently and sometimes fatally, and 
the burden of supporting his dependents usually falls 
upon the community when the person found responsible 
for the injury is financially unable to meet the judgment 
imposed upon him. 

Responsible liability insurance companies, under those 
circumstances, as an economic necessity, would refuse 
insurance to those known to be careless, reckless or in- 
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competent, and the companies that assumed such a risk 
would charge so high a premium that careless or neg- 
ligent automobile owners, in their efforts to qualify 
in the “preferred risk” class, would drive more pru- 
dently. 

Another proposed statute deserving of much consider- 
ation would be one imputing the negligence of the driver 
to the occupants of the automobile so as to eliminate 
the common occurrence where the passengers in the 
automobile recover for an injury solely due to the 
driver’s negligence. 

The problem of accident prevention so far as auto- 
mobiles are concerned is now becoming more and more 
important in the public eye and we as accident spe- 
cialists should deem it our duty to take an active part 
in this work of further educating the public to the 
seriousness of the problem now so acute. Further, we 
should endeavor in every way to devise and urge the 
adoption of various methods of minimizing this evil 
which is of such recent origin and yet so dangerous to 
the body politic. 


Discussion on the Automobile Hazard 


By WILLIAM G. FITZPATRICK 
General Claim Attorney Detroit United Railway 
Among the Topics Considered by the Author Are Accident 
Maps, Recent Court Rulings and Settlements 
With Insurance Companies 


N ANALYSIS of the reports of the various cities of 

the country discloses a tremendous increase in 
vehicular accidents as the growth of the automobile 
industry has increased by leaps and bounds. This con- 
dition has been found in the city of Detroit. For the 
year 1919 the number of reported automobile accident 
cases on the city lines was 11,564, which shows a large 
increase over the previous years, and for the first six 
months of 1920 the total number of reported cases in 
the city was 7,764, which would be at the rate of more 
than 15,000 a year. 

In some respects the situation in Detroit in regard 
to the motor hazard is peculiar. Detroit is the center 
of the industry, and the increase of automobile owner- 
ship in the last few years has been very great. There 
have been but few additions to the railway permitted 
by the city authorities, and the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of the city must be accommodated on practically 
the same lines as have existed for a number of years. 
A great many automobile factories being located in De- 
troit, a very large number of testers and demonstrators 
help to swell the automobile traffic. The street railway 
lines of the city all converge in the center of the busi- 
ness district. Many of the lines are constructed upon 
very narrow streets, which of course increases the 
hazard. Before the company was permitted to reroute 
one of its lines which crossed Woodward Avenue, so as 
to avoid this crossing, the corner of Michigan and 
Woodward Avenues in the city of Detroit was the most 
congested corner for traffic in the world. 

I heartily agree with the suggestions for lessening 
this hazard outlined in Mr. Stickle’s paper. The sug- 
gestion as to improvement of physical property, of 
course, is very much to be desired and is perfectly 
feasible for each company. Suggestion No. 3 as to 
“systematic continuous safety work among employees” 
is extremely important and I had assumed it was being 
carried out by most of the larger companies. 


Suggestion No. 4, recommending propaganda work, is 
being carried out in Detroit, and the company has de- 
voted weeks to this purpose. About a year ago I had 
prepared a blue-print map, about 5 ft. x 7 ft., of the 
lines of the urban system, showing all intersecting 
streets and congested areas. On this map were put red- 
top pins, indicating the locality of every motor vehicle 
accident as shown by the crews’ reports from day to day 
for a full month. At the end of the month, two addi- 
tional maps were “pinned up.” One went to the gen- 
eral manager’s office, another to the general superin- 
tendent’s office for use in the crew instruction section, 
and the other found a place either in the lobby of one 
of the larger automobile clubs or in the traffic squad 
room of the police department. The maps were also 
exhibited in the windows of the interurban station. The 
maps were repeated about every third month. I am told 
by our operating department that effective use was 
made of these maps with the crews, especially the new 
men who were breaking in, and the data indicated were 
used with good results by the police department in its 
“safety first” and “safe driving’? campaigns. As a 
graphic chart of conditions, the red pins on the blue 
and white background makes more than a passing im- 
pression. 


RIGHT OF WAY AT RIGHT-ANGLE CROSSINGS 


Subdivision 5 for uniform traffic laws in state and 
nation is of course “a consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” but experience in other lines teaches that this 
is a slow and uncertain process. 

It does seem to me, however, that we can adopt a policy 
with reference to automobile accidents which will even- 
tually greatly reduce the hazard and more thoroughly 
educate the drivers of automobiles in a practical way 
than any theoretical instructions. This is in regard to 
right-angle crossings where a large proportion of auto- 
mobile accidents occur. Some jurisdictions have recog- 
nized the justice of giving the street cars right of way 
on all street car streets. An ordinance of New Orleans 
gives the right of way “along such tracks,’’ and the 
traffic laws of New Jersey provide that ‘street cars shall 
have the right of way between . . . cross streets 
over all other vehicles.” The Detroit United Railway 
has adopted as a policy on its lines absolutely to refuse 
to settle claims growing out of right-angle crossing acci- 
dents unless the facts are overwhelmingly against the 
company. In refusing to consider appeals for compro- 
mise in these right-angle cases, the company has the 
backing of a recent decision of the Michigan Supreme 
Court on the subject (Colborne vs. Railway, 177 Mich., 
139), where the court lays it down as the duty of the 
automobile driver “before passing into the line of 
danger from his place of safety where he had ample 
opportunity to observe without obstruction . . . to 
assure and reassure himself that there is not a car 
directly upon him, of which situation tte fact that he 
is struck is conclusive proof. . . He should have 
made sure of the safety of proceeding by looking just 
before entering upon the track and at such a point that 
he could stop his machine if necessary in order to avoid 
a collision.” 

The court in this case, recognizing the ‘automobile 
hazard,” insists that the rule of conduct with respect 
to crossings by pedestrians should be as strictly applied 
to automobiles, and that the reasons for such application 
are more impelling, as the careless pedestrian as a rule 
perils only his own safety. Continuing, the opinion 
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says: “In the light of common knowledge courts can 
well take judicial notice of the automobile not only as a 
most useful and pleasing means of swiftly transporting 
persons and property for pleasure or business when 
properly controlled and cautiously driven, but as a 
vehicle in its possibilities so destructive when in the 
hands of careless and reckless drivers as to spread over 
the land the maimed and dead until it has belittled the 
eruelties\ of the car of the Juggernaut.” 

When drivers of automobiles become convinced that 


- they cannot carelessly and recklessly cross street car 


tracks and expect in case of an accident to secure a 
speedy settlement, they will learn to exercise that degree 
of care which will avoid the great majority of collisions. 
There is in my opinion absolutely no excuse for a col- 
lision between street cars and automobiles at right- 
angle crossings. It is not like two automobiles meet- 
ing at an intersection where one might not reasonably 
expect the other. In case of street cars, the tracks are 
there, and known to be there, and a street car may be 
expected coming in either direction at any moment, and 
it should be the duty of the casual vehicle approaching 
those tracks to take every precaution for safety. I 
find from my experience in this regard that while the 
number of accidents may not have been decreased, the 
number of claims in such cases has, 

Another suggestion which I desire to impress upon 
this body is that more care should be taken in the set- 
tlement of cases with insurance companies. Many in- 
surance companies have a policy of making a liberal 
settlement with claimants, then go to the railway com- 
panies hoping to get all, or as large a proportion as pos- 
sible, from them of the money expended by them. I 
have therefore adopted the policy of inquiring first 
whether a claim has been adjusted by the insurance 
companies before application is made for the payment 
of the claim by my company, and I am in every way 
discouraging settlements in these cases. If the insur- 
ance companies are put to the trouble of fighting these 
claims through their assignments, they will: be much 
more careful in their adjustments. While I realize the 
wisdom of quick settlement of claims where there is 
a chance of liability, yet I am strongly of the opinion 
that a united policy of resisting these extravagant 
claims, which have already been paid by insurance com- 
panies, will result in good in the long run. 

In regard to one suggestion made by Mr. Stickle, 
namely, the effort to get the courts to be more liberal in 
their interpretation of the law as to imputed negligence, 
I am thankful to say that the Supreme Court of the 
State of Michigan has so far held to the doctrine that 
the negligence of the driver is imputable to any vol- 
unteer passenger over the age of twenty-one, and quite 
recently the court has intimated that the negligence 
of the driver might be imputed to his volunteer pas- 
senger, a married woman under the age of twenty-one 
(vide Granger vs. Farrant, 179 Mich., 19, 20, 34). 


Equipment Records on the Erie 
N AN ACCOUNT of the electrification of the thirty- 
seven-mile branch of the Erie Railroad, in the 
Genesee Valley, south of Rochester, N. Y., published in 
the Oct. 9 issue of Railway Review, Q. W. Hershey gives 


_. some figures for the records of this equipment which are 


of interest. 
Inspection of motor equipment is made every 800 
miles, as cars normally come to the inspection house. 


The cars are operated in regular rotation to obtain a 
car about every three days. Repairs are ordinarily 
occasioned on account of burnouts from lightning or 
overloading, but are very infrequent. The commutators 
are averaging about 75,000 to 90,000 miles between 
turnings; gears around 300,000 miles; pinions around 
150,000 miles; brushes around 10,000 miles; pantagraph 
shoes make about 10,000 miles between changes. The 
change required consists of replacing a plain 4-in. gal- 
vanized steel shoe without wearing strips. These have 
a cost at present of about $2.50 each. The pantagraphs 
are lubricated with “used” gear grease about every 800 
miles when the cars come into the inspection shed.. The 
total cost of power and maintenance of equipment, 
including the maintenance of overhead trolley and struc- 
tures, averages about 10.4 cents per car-mile. 


Providence Section of A. I. E. E. Discusses 
Automatic Substations 


DDRESSES by G. H. Roosevelt of the Railway and 
Traction Engineering Department, General Elec- 
tric Company, and R. J. Wensley of the Switchboard 
Engineering Division, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, were the chief features at a meeting 
of the Providence (R. I.) section of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers which was held in that 
city on Oct. 8. Mr, Roosevelt discussed with C. M. 
Gilt, ighting engineering superintendent General Elec- 
tric Company, as joint author, “Automatic Systems for 
Lighting and Railway. Service,’ and Mr. Wensley 
outlined recent progress in “Industrial Automatic Sub- 
stations.” 

EK. W. Allen, Chicago office General Electric Company, 
briefly outlined the history of automatic substation 
development, paying a tribute to the faith of early 
purchasers of this class of apparatus. Voltage regula- 
tion, the speaker said, is the best measure of excellence 
of any distributing system. The large amount of feeder 
capacity required with hand operation is an obstacle 
to the best distribution service in many cases. In 
future railroad electrification automatic substations will 
have to be considered, as they offer some advantages 
over both the 3,000-volt direct-current and the alternat- 
ing-current system of operation. 

Mr. Wensley stated that his company has recently 
quoted a central station on an automatically operated 
high-pressure steam plant with thermostatic control. 

A. V. Thompson, San Francisco office General Electric 
Company, said that the load-limiting feature of the 
automatic substation is advantageous to traction 
companies purchasing energy under contracts in which 
demand is penalized. Motormen find it of little use to 
attempt to draw power beyond the limit set by good 
practice as a result of this equipment. Mr. Allen 
stated that, at a substation of the automatic type near 
Camp Dodge, trainloads of troops and army supplies 
were handled by a 300-kw. rotary-converter installation 
with automatic control, whereas if hand-operated sub- 
station equipment had been in service the breakers would 
have had to be set for 1,000 kw, 

A feature of the meeting was a visit to the Rhode 
Island Company’s Oakland substation.* W. C. Slade, 
superintendent of power Rhode Island Company, Provi- 
dence, was elected chairman of the section for the com- 
ing year. 


*Described in ELEecTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Dec. 14, 1918 (page 
38). 
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Ninth Annual Safety Congress 


Electric Railway and Public Utility Sections of the 
National Safety Council Discuss Enforcement 
of Safety Measures and Other Topics 


HE Ninth Annual Safety Congress of the National 

Safety Council was held in Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 
27 to Oct. 1. Abstracts of several of the papers have 
appeared in earlier issues of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL during October. On account of space limita- 
tions it has been impracticable to abstract heretofore 
all of the papers of interest to electric railway men. 
In the following paragraphs some notes regarding the 
congress are given, together with abstracts of the 
remaining papers selected from the large number 
presented, as of particular timeliness and appropriate- 
ness: 

R. C. Richards, retiring president, in his opening ad- 
dress, reviewed the progress of the safety movement 
during the past year and outlined the work for the new 
vear. He said that there are today thirty-seven cities 
in which local safety councils have been organized to 
promote the cause of both public and industrial safety 
in all parts of the country. Sixteen of these local coun- 
cils in the larger cities have reached the point of ac- 
tivity where they require paid officers who devote their 
whole time to the work. In his prospectus of the work 
which lies before the Safety Council, Mr. Richards laid 
particular stress upon the necessity of combating and 
mitigating the automobile menace and the importance of 
educating school children in safety. 

In the absence of R. M. Hemming, superintendent of 
transportation Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., chairman of the electric railway section 
of the council, the two meetings of this section were 
presided over by John H. Mallon, vice-chairman. Mr. 
Mallon is assistant general superintendent Chicago 
Elevated Railways and he was elected chairman of the 
section for the ensuing year. 

More than 3,100 persons were registered at the con- 
gress, in addition to 1,400 boys from, the Milwaukee 
schools who attended a special meeting and 1,200 school 
principals and teachers from Milwaukee who attended 
another special meeting. There was a gathering of 
1,500 Boy Scouts who participated in the demonstration 
in the arena of the Auditorium. 

The result of the election of officers for the coming 
year was as follows: President, Charles P. Tolman, 
chief engineer National Lead Company; vice-presidents, 
W. H. Cameron, L. A. DeBlois, W. E. Worth, John A. 
Oartel. The following staff officers, with national head- 
quarters at Chicago, were re-elected: C. W. Price, gen- 
eral manager; Sidney J. Williams, secretary; W. H. 
Frater, treasurer; R. T. Solensten, assistant secretary. 


NECESSITY FOR OBSERVING OPERATING RULES 


At the electric railway session of the congress on 
Oct. 1, Hugh Wilson, safety department Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company, Akron, Ohio, impressed on 
those in attendance the,importance of drilling new men 
on the safety aspect of operating rules. He said that 
98 per cent of all accidents are caused by disobedience 
of rules, or man failure. The operating rules are 
violated mostly by new men, the disobedience some- 
times being caused by ignorance and sometimes by 
willful negligence. Two remedies for this evil are (1) 
caution in hiring men and (2) review of the rule book 
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with new men before they are permitted to begin their 
work on the cars. ; 

Mr. Wilson said that before a man is hired to operate 
a street car an investigation should be made relative 
to his home life, his general habits and his former 
place of work. If he comes from a home where care- 
lessness is a characteristic he will probably be a careless 
operator. If he is careless in regard to his own affairs 
he will not be likely to observe rules and work effi- 
ciently for some one else. As to his former working 
place, if his employer there could not depend upon 
him, he has no place in the electric railway business. 
The time and money cost involved in such investiga- 
tion is small compared with that of its lack. | 

As to going over the rule book, Mr. Wilson said 
that this brings up the need for a good instructor, a 
man who has had years of road experience and who is 
able to impress a new man with the importance of 
strict observance of rules. Further, the superintendent 
should take an interest in the new man, to impress 
upon him the fact that he has been accepted as an 
important part of the railway family. As an instruc- 
tor for a year past, Mr. Wilson had been impressed 
by the fact that it is possible to apply practically the 
principles which he outlined. 


ADVERTISING TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS 


In a paper read on Sept. 30 before the electric rail- 
way section, Charles B. Hardin, general claim agent 
United Railways of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., took up 
some of the points which he thought should be con- 
sidered in planning safety advertising campaigns. 
After determining the amount of money to be spent, 
the next thing, he said, is to observe the principle 
of applying intensive efforts. 

Mr. Hardin took up the several ways in which adver- 
tising can be done; for example, by the use of paid-for 
space in newspapers, editorial articles printed on 
account of the news value of the safety effort and 
posters and signs carried on cars, mounted on trolley 
poles, etc., as well as general publicity obtained through 
clubs, city departments and other organizations. Among 
other things he said: “The very fact that we are 
contemplating an advertising campaign should impress 
the newspapers and other publications favorably. It 
should show them that we realize the great importance 
of doing everything possible to reduce the trolley car 
accidents. While newspapers are somewhat sensitive 
to ‘box office returns’; while they like and probably 
need the money, they are not moved entirely by mer- 
cenary motives. To the average city editor the very 
fact that the traction company proposes to spend money 


‘on a safety campaign is ‘news’ and will be so treated.” 


EXHIBIT AS HERETOFORE A GREAT ATTRACTION 


As has become the custom in connection with the 
Safety Congresses, an exhibit of modern safety appli- 
ances and practices was held in connection with the 
Milwaukee congress, this time in the Milwaukee Audito- 
rium. Mr. Price estimates that at least 10,000 persons 
visited the Auditorium while the congress was in ses- 
sion and that from 5,000 to 6,000 were in the building 


‘each day of the week. 


An Argentine reader of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL calls attention to a typographical error on page 276 
of the issue for Aug. 7. The price paid for energy by 
the Anglo-Argentine Tramways in 1918 was $0.0783, 
gold, per kilowatt-hour instead of $0.0183 as printed. 
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The Electric Locomotive, Pro and Con 


At Sectional Meeting of A. S. M. E. and A. I.E. E. Held in New York City on Oct. 22 Experts 
Discussed the Respective Merits of the Two Types of Motive 
Power Available for Heavy Traction 


of the auditorium of the United Engineering 

Society’s Building in New York City was held 
on Oct. 22 to discuss the respective characteristics 
of the steam and the electric locomotive with respect 
to modern transportation conditions. The meeting was 
the first to be held under the joint auspices of the 
railroad seetion of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the metropolitan section of the same organi- 
zation and the New York section of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. The meeting was 
well advertised and the enormous attendance indicates 
the lively interest which is taken by engineers in the 
subject of heavy electric traction. 

The principal papers read were abstracted in the 
issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Oct. 238. 
One of the advantages of the steam locomotive was 
presented by John E. Muhlfeld, Railway & Industrial 
Engineers, Inc., while the cause of the electric locomo- 
tive was championed by F. H. Shepard and A. H. Arm- 
strong, respectively connected with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company and the General 
Electric Company. The program was presented under 
the direction of E. B. Katté, chairman of the railroad 
section of the A. S. M. E.; H. W. Buck, chairman of the 
New York section of the A. I. E. E., and W. S. Finlay, 
Jr., chairman of the metropolitan section of the 
A. S. M: EB. 

In opening the meeting Mr. Katté said that not 
only was it the first to be held under the auspices 
already mentioned, but the occasion was the first on 
which mechanical and electrical engineers had come 
together for the discussion of the electrification of 
steam railroads. It was fitting, he said, that at this 
meeting attention should be directed to the electric 
locomotive. He then introduced first Mr. Buck and 
later Mr. Finlay, who spoke briefly of the importance 
of the subject and the interest of their respective 
organizations in it. Next Frank J. Sprague was called 
upon for introductory remarks, and he responded for 
the “purpose of ‘dressing the window,’” as he ex- 
pressed it. The chairman referred to him as the “father 
of electric traction.” 


. GATHERING which overtaxed the large capacity 


Demand for Increased Track Capacity 
Will Bring Electrification 


At the outset Mr. Sprague said that he would not 
attempt a history of the development of the electric rail- 
way, but would refer briefly to some facts incident to 
his own association with it. He quoted from the Sun 
of a certain day in August, 4887, as follows: “They tried 
an electric car on Fourth Avenue yesterday. It created 
an amount of surprise and consternation from Thirty- 
second to 117th Street that was something like that 
caused by the first steamboat on the Hudson. Small boys 
yelled ‘dynamite’ and ‘rats,’ and made similarly appro- 
priste remarks until they were hoarse. Newly appointed 
policemen debated arresting it, but went no further. 
The car horses which were met on the other track 


kicked without exception, as was natural, over an in- 
vention which threatens to relegate them to a sausage 
factory.” Soon afterward the famous Richmond road, 
which is fairly called the forerunner of the modern 
trolley, was equipped, and in three years there were in 
operation or under construction, here and abroad, some- 
thing like 350 electric trolley roads, and a quarter of the 
street tramway mileage of the United States had al- 
ready been converted to the new power. The reason for 
this astounding growth was simply that the electric car 
could do what was impossible to its predecessor. 

A result of this success was that wild prophecies were 
made by imaginative enthusiasts of the coming debacle 
of the steam railway, so that Mr. Sprague found it 
necesssary, as the incoming president of the A. I. E. E., 
in June, 1892, to sound a warning in his inaugural 
address, cautioning against undue optimism. 


MULTIPLE-UNIT IDEA WAS FUNDAMENTAL 


Mr. Sprague said further that the solution of the 
trunk line transportation problem had to be preceded by 
another and more pressing development which signal- 
ized the growth of a new idea, one essential to urban 
rapid transit, namely, the multiple-unit system. This, 
now the fundamental! of electric rapid transit the world 
over, for a long time met only with contemptuous re- 
gard, despite an existing willingness to put it to a 
conclusive test on the elevated railroads at his per- 
sonal risk. Then came the larger developments in the 
broad field of trunk-line operation for which it has sup- 
plied a vital essential. 

Looking ahead Mr. Sprague said that he wished again 
to record his unchanging belief in the coming suprem- 
acy of electric power for transportation. This faith 
was based, not upon a vast disparity between the best 
which can be built in a steam or electric locomotive, 
nor upon any overwhelming claims of superior fuel 
economy when both are dependent upon coal supply, nor 
upon any material saving in operating expense sufficient 
to pay the charges incident to the increased capital cost 
when considered on existing traffic density and methods 
of operation, but rather upon the broad. ground of the 
overwhelmingly vital demand for increased capacity, a 
demand which ultimately can be met only by the elec- 
tric system, because of characteristics individual to it. 

He admitted that there are inherent differences be- 
tween the steam locomotive and its rival. The former 
is a moving power plant, limited both as to its maxi- 
mum and its continuous rate of power development by 
the capacity of its boiler and portable fuel supply. It 
has, it may be granted, a certain apparent advantage: 
because of its independent entity, but that very inde~ 
pendence limits its capacity, not materially in maximum 
tractive effort, for any locomotive can slip its wheels, 
but in the amount of energy, that is, the product. of" 
speed and drawbar pull, which is possible. The electric 
locomotive, on the other hand, is but the user and trans- 
former of electric energy created at distant power sta- 
tions and transmitted to it by stationary conductors, 
and, thanks to the multiple-unit system, any desired con- 
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centration or distribution of power units, under a com- 
mon control, can be had, and any number of power 
plants, taking their energy from the centuries-old and 
diminishing supplies, or the annually renewed frozen 
white coal of the mountains, may be joined together in 
common supply. 

My. Sprague attributed the need for the great con- 
centration of power to the insistent demand for in- 
creased capacity. There will come a time when duplica- 
tion of tracks and increases in bridges, tunnels and 
terminals and the power of individual units will reach 
practical limits, when physical facts will rebel against 
engineering dictum or operative demands, and then 
the way, and the only way, to meet the demand for in- 
creased capacity is by increase of speed, which can only 
be obtained when unlimited power is at the command 
of the operator. 

Already, said he, the electrification of railway ter- 
minals is an essential, suburban service has long been 
in operation, and through-operation of freight and pas- 
senger trains on mountain and other main-line roads 
satisfactorily negotiated. The same kind of service 
which characterizes suburban operation can be as 
readily applied to the longer local runs, such as those 
between New York and Philadelphia, and one’s watch 
will be the time-table. Where, then, is the limit of the 
use of electricity? Mr. Sprague fails to see any. All 
the while the demand for a someday maximum of ca- 
pacity will persist, as well as the present-day demand 
for vastly increased expedition in freight movement. 

As these demands increase it will become more and 
more necessary to eliminate as far as possible non- 
essential rail transportation, and among such will be 
that coal which can be better burned at or near: its 
source of supply and have its energy transmitted by 
wire. Unless those responsible for and in control of 
the country’s transportation are sufficiently broad and 
far seeing to visualize the country’s future require- 
ments, and to realize how the welfare of every man, 
woman and child is bound up in the question of trans- 
portation, we shall have a hardening of the arteries and 
fatal blood clots in the circular system of transporta- 
tion which will tend toward apoplexy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Sprague said that the general elec- 
trification of trunk-line railroads is not a matter of 
immediate possibility of accomplishment. It will only 
come, as it is coming, progressively and with the accel- 
erating power of example. It will be governed very 
largely by financial conditions, however justified under 
a sufficiently enlightened public policy railroads might 
be, if given sufficient encouragement, to assume the 
large added burdens incident to electrification. But 
the test of wisdom of railway officials, financiers and 
national and state governments is the ability to antici- 
pate and plan against the inevitable before the slowing 
down and paralysis of traffic, such, for example, as is 
illustrated by the rapid transit situation in New York 
City, where congestion affects the daily life and well- 
being of the whole community. 

Mr. Sprague referred to a recent article by President 
Underwood of the Erie Railroad in which the statement 
is made that the motive power of a railroad. repre- 
sent but 8 per cent of the capital invested, and that 
the remaining 92 per cent is wholly dependent upon its 
earning capacity. Considering the business as a manu- 
facturing proposition only, the making and selling of 
transportation, Mr. Sprague asked, what would be the 
verdict with regard to any other manufacturing prop- 
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erty in which the tool equipment represented but am 
twelfth of the invested capital. One would naturally 
suggest an increase of the investment in tools, and so 
it should be with transportation. There will come the 
time when the great increase of capacity available be- 
cause of the use of electricity, plus the fact of its 
already successful use in many portions of the railway 
field, will compel the enormous increase in motive power 
investment inseparable from the adoption of electricity, 
large as it may prove, a fact which will be justified by 
the need existing and the results obtainable. 

After the reading of the papers by the authors the 
chairman called in succession upon a number of speak- 
ers, each of whom spoke particularly with reference to 
one or the other type of motive power. In the fol- 
lowing report the contributions are grouped, the speak- 
ers for the steam locomotive being listed first. 


Advantages of the Steam Locomotive 


The first advocate of the steam locomotive was F. 
J. Cole, chief consulting engineer Locomotive Super- 
heater Company, his paper being read by H. B. Oatley, 
chief engineer of the same company. Mr. Cole said 
in part: In the twenty-seven years which have elapsed 
since the first electric locomotive was built for the 
operation of the tunnel into Baltimore slow progress 
has been made in this country toward superseding the 
steam locomotive. In all the papers and reports of the 
electrical installations we find much about their advan- 
tages and much of what has been accomplished, but we 
search in vain for a complete financial statement show- 
ing at what cost in dollars and cents all this is accom- 
plished. Many electrical installations are necessary for 
special needs such as are mentioned elsewhere in this 
paper, but it has yet to be proved that there is any 
great demand for the wholesale electrification of 
railroads in this country. In the motor trucks and 
automobiles on the highway, carrying much of the pas- 
senger and freight business, we can appreciate some- 
thing of the value of self-contained, independent power 
units, which have extreme flexibility and lend themselves 
readily to some of the transportation needs of this 
country. While a steam locomotive is limited in its 
movements to the track on which it runs, yet because 
it is a self-contained unit it serves well and economically 
many of our transportation requirements. 

In the case of electricity, the entire cost of changing 
over from steam operation must be taken into account. 
For electrification it is customary to supply power 
station capacity in boilers, engines, turbines and gener- 
ating apparatus largely in excess of the normal demand, 
located in more than one station so that there may be no 
interruption in the supply of current. Presumably 
railroads are now in possession of the necessary appli- 
ances for steam operation, and electrification means that 
much of such equipment must be diverted into other 
channels or discarded. 

The electrification of terminals, tunnels and certain 
mountain divisions where water power is available is 
now recognized as desirable installation. Some of+this 
is absolutely necessary, regardless of cost. There may 
also be a few zones in this country which by reason of 
density of traffic and co-ordination with the electrified 
terminals could be changed from steam to electric power 
with profit and the quicker despatch of business. It is 
a question, however, whether the best interests of elec- 
trical development are served by sweeping generalities 
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and propaganda which has the object of relegating the 
steam locomotives to the scrap heap, and instilling into 
the mind of the public how unprofitable, how wasteful 
and how unsatisfactory is the transportation business 
when operated by steam locomotives, and recommending 
as a remedy for some of the ills from which we have 
been suffering in transportation matters the electrifica- 
tion of the principal roads in this country. 

‘Admittedly, there should be a considerable decrease 
in fuel consumption for electric operation, but it is 
doubtful whether it will save anything like the enor- 
mous amount which we have recently been told could be 
saved if all the railroads in this 
country were electrified. And I 
think consideration of all the fac- 


and 26.6 cents per 1,000 gross ton-miles with coal at 
$2.51 and $2.65 per ton. 

These figures compare very favorably with 28.8 cents 
for water power given on page 730 of the General 
Electric Review, September, 1920. The cost of electric 
power for the Baltimore tunnel, 1910 to 1914, was from 
$1.049 to $1.485, average $1.199 per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles, 

The increasing cost of coal permits the economical use 
of many fuel-saving devices on locomotives. A few 
years. ago there was not much interest shown in such 
appliances; therefore, many locomotives are now run- 
ning which are not so economical 
as modern engines. A Mallet 


tors entering into the cost of both 
methods of transportation will 
show that one is very much ex- 
ploited at the expense of the other. 

In the paper read by A. H. Arm- 
strong* in Schenectady, Feb. 20, 
1920, it is claimed that 122,500,- 
000 tons of coal can be saved by 
electrification of railroads. These 
figures are based. on tests which 
assume that locomotives used 7.86 
Ib. coal per horsepower-hour, or 
10.23 lb. per kilowatt-hour at 
the driver rims. In regard to two 
points raised in this paper: (a) 


“hee gist of the presenta- 

tion of the steam locomotive 
side of the electrification ques- 
tion seems to be this: Electrical 
engineers have been somewhat 
over-optimistic in their expecta- 
tion of early replacement of 
steam by electric locomotives. 
The latter have been greatly im- 
proved of late and they have 
certain inherent virtues which 
are highly regarded by operators. 
Moreover, where is the money 
for electrification to come from, 


compound locomotive, if in good 
condition and using superheated 
steam, in road tests will average 
3.14 lb. dry coal per developed 
horsepower-hour at moderate 
speeds mostly on ascending grade. 
At an average of 3.10 lb. coal per 
horsepower-hour useful work can 
be done for 39.5 per cent of the 
figure given by Mr. Armstrong. 
Adding standby losses, taken at 
17.5 per cent, the consumption is 
3.75 lb. coal per developed horse- 
power-hour. In electrical units 
this is 5.05 lb. of coal per kilowatt- 
hour. If a kilowatt-hour can be 


Not all of the coal consumed by 


f : ; anyway ? 
railroads is used by locomotives. es 


produced at driver rims for 23 lb. 
by: electrification and by steam 


Shops, power stations, passenger 
and freight depots, offices and 
sometimes floating equipment have to be supplied; 
therefore, deduction must be made from the total amount 
charged to railroad use. Actual figures from one large 
railroad show that when winter and summer months 
are considered, 88.6 per cent of the coal consumed is 
used by locomotives and 11.4 per cent for other pur- 
poses. (b) The amount of coal per horsepower-hour 
of the steam locomotive given in the paper is entirely 
too high. 

Much of the argument is dependent upon the high 
assumed rate of coal consumption, 7.86 lb. coal per 
horsepower-hour. For electric locomotives the esti- 
mated input required is 40 watt-hours per ton-mile. 
For coal the estimated amount is 2% lb. per kilowatt- 
hour. Now the grand total for all regions (229,057 
miles) reported in 1918 for steam locomotives is 190.7 
lb. coal, hence the following values per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles: Electric locomotives 100 lb., steam locomotives 
190.7 lb. If all of the engines were new and of modern 
design, a much better showing could be made. In 1918 
the average cost of coal used by locomotives was $3.49 
per ton. At 190.7 lb. per 1,000 gross ton-miles the cost 
of fuel was 33.4 cents per 1,000 gross ton-miles for steam 
locomotives over the entire United States. On the 
Virginian Railroad, where the power is comparatively 
modern, 163.3 Ib. coal in 1917 and 160.6 in 1918 was 
used in steam locomotives per 1,000 gross ton-miles. The 
cost of fuel for the same railroad in 1917, 1918 and part 
of 1919 was from 18.7 cents to 25.9 cents per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles with coal at $2.38 to $2.74 per ton. On the 
Norfolk & Western for 1918 (five months) and the 
second quarter of 1919 the cost of fuel was 23.3 cents 


*See issue of this paper for Feb. 21, 1920, page 878. 


locomotives for 5.05 lb., the total 
amount of coal required by the 
roads of the United States if all were electrified will not 
show the great saving claimed. 

The relative merits of steam versus electric locomo- 
tives are largely matters of cost. If a correct estimate 
of energy required to replace a steam engine is taken, in 
the first instance, it is possible then to estimate with 
some degree of accuracy the cost of electrification. Then 
the number of electric locomotives required, the num- 
ber of power stations, the overhead construction, or 
third rail, changes in signaling system, shops and appli- 
ances to take care of the electric locomotives and power 
stations and the hundred and one items which go to 
make up a complete transformation from steam to elec- 
trification must be considered. A balance can be struck 
between the present cost of steam (which is known with 
a great deal of accuracy) and the computed cost of 
operation electrically with interest on capital expendi- 
tures at the present high rates. After this is done the 
operating costs can be correctly determined. 

There are, admittedly, many attractive characteristics 
of electric power, but when it comes to a wholesale re- 
placement of steam locomotives, especially on roads not 
peculiarly adapted to electrification, those responsible 
for the financial returns to the owners and to the public 
may well hesitate and ask to be shown the cost, not only 
of the installation under consideration, but of those now 
in operation, and the probable return on the investment 
for the large expenditure they are asked to approve. 

After the presentation of the above paper by Mr. Cole 
the steam railroad standpoint was further explained 
by A. W. Gibbs, chief mechanical engineer Pennsyl- 
vania System. His paper will be abstracted in a later 
issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 
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Remarks of Chief of M. P., New York 
Central 


A paper written by F. H. Hardin, chief engineer of 
motive power and rolling stock New York Central Rail- 
road, was read by R. M. Brown, engineer of motive 
power of the same road. Mr. Hardin wrote in part: 

In comparing the cost of maintenance or operation 
of electric and steam locomotives it must be remembered 
that in the steam locomotive a complete power plant 
must be maintained and operated, whereas in the electric 
locomotive there is merely the tractor. However, in 
computing comparative costs, from either the main- 
tenance or the operating standpoint, it seems abso- 
lutely necessary to consider the proper proportion of 
the cost of operating the central power plant in electric 
service and also the cost of power. One phase of the 
question is whether the matter of cost is to be based 
upon existing conditions or the situation fifteen or 
twenty years hence. The railroad today must pay 7 per 
cent interest on money, and capital expenditure involved 
in the construction of power plants, substations and 
electric transmission lines would be enormous. 

Referring to Mr. Armstrong’s suggestions as to cer- 
tain things which the train dispatcher might be able 
to accomplish with electric locomotives, Mr. Hardin said 
that if the present steam locomotives could be removed 
from the rails and replaced with electric locomotives of 
equal capacity, the question would be how often the 
electric locomotive could ‘deliver the goods’ at the other 
end of the line without delay or failure as compared 
with what the steam locomotive now does. If the electric 
locomotive can be made to run 1,000 miles without 
change and without breakdown or diminished power the 
dispatcher might accomplish a great deal even with 
present cars, track facilities, etc., but there is more 
involved than merely replacing a Mikado or Mallet loco- 
motive with an electric locomotive of equal capacity. 


MAINTENANCE Costs NOT UNREASONABLE 


As to the statement that there is no need of the back 
shop for electric locomotives unless turning tires or 
painting may be considered heavy repairs, Mr. Hardin 
said that shops will be required, as electric locomotives 
must be heavy, so that drop pits, cranes and other shop 
facilities will be needed even for running repairs. Abil- 
ity quickly to substitute repair parts would be an advan- 
tage, but no one can tell how many kinds of parts would 
be required for the different kinds and types of electric 
locomotives which would exist after fifteen or twenty 
years of electric operation. Furthermore, the spare 
parts or repairs would have to be made in shops main- 
tained either by the railroad or outside concerns. As 
to the quoted maintenance cost of 60 cents per mile for 
a steam Mallet as compared with 14.65 cents for the 
St. Paul electric, costs on a New York Central division 
which used Mallets for most of its heavy freight trains 
in 1918 and 1919 amounted to from 21 cents to 25 cents 
per mile. These figures included some simple locomo- 
tives in operation on the same division. Some further 
figures covering back shop repairs of Mallet locomotives 
on two different divisions for the year 1919 showed 
averages from 12 to 19 cents per mile. Engine house 
maintenance cost is not readily obtainable, but may be 
assumed at not more than the shop cost per mile. There- 
fore, the total cost for the Mallet locomotive, including 
shop and engine house repairs, would be from 24 cents 
to 37 cents per mile. 
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Referring to costs, Mr. Hardin said that electric 
locomotives had been stated to cost possibly 50 per cent 
more than steam for equal driver weight, etc. In 1917 
five modern 4-8-2-type’ freight locomotives cost about 
$205,000, about the same as one St. Paul electric loco- 
motive. The five steam locomotives had total maximum 
tractive effort of about 250,000 lb., whereas the one 
electric had only 115,000 Ib. 

Taking up some points in Mr. Shepard’s paper he said 
that the solution of the railroad problem lies in obtain- 
ing the money to build, more than electrification or any 
other factor. As to present standards of train make-up, 
classification and terminal handling, as to which Mr. 
Shepard thought that electrification would double the 
capacity of any railroad and, as methods are improved, 
double it again, he felt that electrification is only one 
factor in the solution of the problem and perhaps not 
the greatest one involved in accomplishing what Mr. 
Shepard sees in the future. As to the practicability of 
greatly increasing the speed of freight trains almost to 
that of superior trains, this undoubtedly means that 
improvements in freight car design must be made. 

Mr. Hardin concluded by reference to Mr. Arm- 
strong’s statement that the Mikado locomotive burns 158 
lb. of coal per 1,000 ton-miles. Some recent figures on 
one of the New York Central principal main-line divi- 
sions show a fuel consumption varying from 125 to 130 
lb. per 1,000 gross ton-miles in freight service. In 
passenger service the consumption is from 12 to 17 lb. 
per passenger car-mile. 


Coal Consumption on Steam Locomotives 


In the absence of W. F. Kiesel, Jr., mechanical engi- 
neer Pennsylvania Railroad, some comment which he 
had prepared was read by title. His contribution in 
abstract follows: 

Mr. Shepard expresses his belief that electrification 
is bound to be the most potent factor in the relief 
of the transportation problem. For electric locomotives 
he claims greater power, speed, flexibility and mobility; 
intimates that under electric operation divisions can 
be made much longer, and electric locomotives can be 
built to take any train which will hold together over 
any profile, at any desired speed, limited only by condi- 
tion of track and car equipment. The same claim 
can truthfully be made for the steam locomotive. 

For either kind of operation the length of divisions 
and location of terminals are governed by other than 
locomotive limitations, or, at least, there is no valid 
reason why any features of either electric or steam 
locomotives should affect the location of, or distance 
between, terminals. 

In power, speed, flexibility and mobility either type 
can furnish all that track and car equipment will per- 
mit. To illustrate this, attention is directed to three 
recent locomotives: One was built by the General 
Electric Company, for the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. According to a General Electric 
Bulletin® it has a starting drawbar pull of 115,000 Ib., 
and a drawhbar pull of 56,500 Ib. at 25 m.p.h. on a 
2 per cent grade. The two others were built by the 
Pennsylvania System. One is an electric locomotive 
having two synchronous speeds (10 and 20 m.p.h.), and 
the other a steam locomotive with four simple cylinders. 

Both Pennsylvania locomotives have a drawbar pull, 
in starting on level tangent, of 135,000 lb. On grade 


*No. 44,102. 
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the effect of truck and tender weight of the steam 


locomotive shows its influence, and the net drawbar 


pull, at 20 ntp.h. at rear drawbar (calculated) of 
these locomotives is as follows: 


Electric Steam 

ML Ose oo vents aS oe ee 81,000 83,375 
Pee co arade, ieee 78,000 80,250 
cent grade, lb... 76,000 77,125 

1} per cent grade, lb.. 73,500 74,000 
MUMOMMORRE OR) sc00.,...............0.000- 71,000 70,875 


Furthermore, the steam locomotive can deliver more 
net drawbar pull than the Milwaukee electric locomotive 
at any speed up to 50 m.p.h., and on any grade that 
it would have to encounter. 

The strongest coupler in use today (American Rail- 
road Association Type “D’”) has an elastic limit of 
about 200,000 Ib. On present equipment there are sev- 
eral million couplers of a strength inferior to this. 
Therefore, it would scarcely be advisable to build loco- 


_ motives of greater pulling capacity than two-thirds of 


the elastic limit of the strongest coupler, or 135,000 lb. 

Mr. Shepard mentions retirement of weaker car equip- 
ments, which no doubt is advisable but will require 
time. His sentence, “Every other industry that has 
been electrified has experienced a revolution in methods 
and service, due to electrification,’ invites the most 
careful thought of those contemplating a change in 
operation. 

Will electric service produce greater returns? Can 
the revolution in methods and service be accomplished 
without serious handicap during the transition period? 

The capital investment for electric service will be 
more than five times as much as for steam service. 
The cost of an electric locomotive is about twice as 
much as that of a steam locomotive of the same power. 
The electric locomotives have shown some saving in 
repairs over steam locomotives, but after ten or twelve 
years’ service they require rebuilding, especially in the 
electrical equipment, which runs the total cost of 
repairs beyond that of the steam locomotives. Possibly 
this can be improved. 

From the report of the commission which investi- 
gated the advisability of substituting electricity for 
steam, in Chicago, it appears that the maintenance cost 
for wages and material would be 30 per cent more for 
electric operation than for steam. This is offset, at 
least partially, by electric traction advantages of regen- 
eration, no reforking of ballast to remove smokestack 
cinders, less wheel and brakeshoe wear, etc. 

With the exception of three factors, capital invest- 
ment, coal per drawbar-horsepower and standby losses, 
there is too little difference between the two, for oper- 
ation in open country, for further consideration. 

Mr. Shepard speaks of one locomotive as a generator 
of power, and the other as a transformer of power 
coming from central stations with many refinements 
and high thermal efficiency. He credits the best steam 
locomotive with an average coal consumption of twice 
that of electric operation, for the same work performed. 


FINE COAL CONSUMPTION RECORD ON PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania System steam locomotive referred 
to has the same steam distribution system as that of 
a 2-10-0 locomotive, which has been fully tested on 
the locomotive test plant* and will burn no more coal 
per drawbar-horsepower. The average coal consumption 


*See Pennsylvania System Test Bulletin 31. 
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per drawbar-horsepower of the locomotive tested on 
the plant was 2.7 lb. for all firing rates up to 100 lb. 
per square foot of grate per hour and 3.27 lb. for 
all firing rates from 100 lb. to 160 lb. per square foot 
of grate per hour. Locomotives seldom have to burn 
more than 100 lb. per square foot of grate per hour. 
These steam locomotives had no feed-water heaters, the 
use of which, as proved by other tests, would reduce 
the amount of coal per drawbar-horsepower appreciably. 

Inquiries were sent to various electrified roads, not 
including those with only short transmission terminal 
operation, requesting the average cost in coal per 
kilowatt-hour at the power plant, the average efficiency 
of the transmission line from power plant to the loco- 
motive and the average efficiency of the locomotive. 

One road, which has been electrically operated a num- 
ber of years, and records each month’s operation, has 
a power-plant “cost”? of coal per kilowatt-hour of 2% 
lb. as the minimum when the plant output is maximum. 
Taking this as 100 per cent load factor, the cost is per 
kilowatt-hour 3.2 lb. of coal for a load factor of 50 
per cent, and 3.53 lb. for a load factor of 40 per cent. 
Most of the monthly record figures lie between 35 and 
50 per cent load factors, and the average of coal per 
kilowatt-hour is above 34 lb. These figures necessarily 
reflect both the daily and monthly variations in load 
factor, and are, therefore, high. 

Another road reports 40,000 to 44,000 B.t.u. per 
kilowatt-hour at switchboard for coal varying between 
13,000 and 14,200 B.t.u. per pound. 


Mr. BEEUWKES QUOTED 


The coal used in the test of the 2-10-0 steam locomo- 
tive given above averaged 13,429 B.t.u. per pound. 

Replies as to the line efficiency appeared inconsistent, 
therefore the data given by Reinier Beeuwkes in his 
paper before the Pacific Coast section, A. I. E. E.,* are 
cited. These show an average ratio of net input at loco- 
motive to actual system input for locomotive of 66.3 per 
cent for the Missouri division, and of 68.3 per cent for 
the Rocky Mountain division. Replies as to locomotive 
efficiency indicate that this is less than 75 per cent 
in all cases. 

Apparently the fluctuations in load factor present a 
greater menace to coal economy than steam locomotive 
standby losses. The average load factor may be taken 
at 50 per cent. Neither line efficiency nor locomotive 
efficiency is likely to average as high as 75 per cent. 

Existing installations may be taken as approaching, 
but not yet reaching, 3 lb. of 13,500-B.t.u. coal per 
kilowatt-hour at the power plant, a line efficiency of 
75 per cent and a locomotive efficiency of 75 per cent, 
resulting in a consumption of 4 lb. of coal per drawbar- 
horsepower-hour. Therefore, the standby and other 
losses of the steam locomotive can be 32.5 per cent to 
equal the probable best average performance of present- 
day electric traction in coal consumption, and that much 
loss would be a sorry reflection on operating methods. 

Possibly improvements may change this situation, 
but until the electric locomotive is ready to do the 
work as cheaply as the steam locomotive it is illogical 
to tear up the old operation by the roots and substitute 
a much more costly plant whose habits are not so well 
known. ' 

Mr. Armstrong also dwells on greater power, speed, 
flexibility and efficiency, and speaks of running a thou- 


*See ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL, July 31, 1920, p. 227. 
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sand miles with no attention, except by crews. He 
describes ideal characteristics of a locomotive, none of 
which apply to the electric locomotive in any greater 
measure than to the steam locomotive. The “precedent 
and prejudice” to which he refers seem to be imag- 
inary. As he uncovers step after step of his flights 
of imagination a gradually increasing desire for “facts” 
is felt. 

In view of existing locomotives described in the 
foregoing, the table of comparisons between two steam 
locomotives, a Mikado at 14 m.p.h. and a Mallet at 9 
m.p.h. (evidently not good specimens) and an imaginary 
electric locomotive at 16 m.p.h., is, to say the least, incon- 
sistent, and the claim that a mountain division will have 
an increase of 50 per cent in daily tonnage over possible 
steam engine performance is not so ‘“‘modest”’ as claimed. 

In this statement the claim that “electric locomotives 
can be maintained for 20 to 25 per cent of the upkeep 
cost of steam locomotives” should be included. 

Two statements in the fuel comparison deserve some 
analysis. The standby losses for steam locomotive are 
given as 9,042 lb. of coal. The regenerative braking on 
the electric locomotive is credited with a saving of 1,430 
lb. of coal. About half, or 4,595 lb. of coal, of the 
standby losses are for making fire and drifting, which 
is high. The coal used for making fire is not all loss. 

As to regeneration returning 18 per cent of current 
used back into the line, that appears high, and leads to 
the suspicion that Mr. Armstrong uses a comparison 
between a very bad steam operating condition and a 
very good electric operating condition, which is not 
representative of averages. 

At present steam locomotive standby losses are high, 
but when railroads get back to normal these losses will 
be materially reduced, and the average will no doubt 
be less than 15 per cent of the coal used. Regeneration 
may be a slight factor, but it will be nearly negligible 
in averages. 


ELECTRIFICATION SOMETIMES HAS PRIORITY RIGHTS 


For certain local conditions electric traction should 
be given priority rights, even if the cost is greater. 
They are: (1) In tunnel operation; (2) in large cities 
and their suburbs; (3) where sufficient water power is 
available; (4) where super-power plants can be built 
in juxtaposition to an adequate supply of culm, or other 
low-grade combustible not easily marketable. 

In the open country, where smoke and gases from the 
stack are not seriously objectionable, existing installa- 
tions do not yet indicate that electric traction can be 
carried on with as little coal consumption as modernized 
steam traction. Where steam locomotives are too small 
and inefficient, larger and more economical steam loco- 
motive units to meet any power and speed requirements 
within the limitation of track and equipment can be 
substituted without in any way interfering with the 
continuity of traffic or educating the personnel to handle 
the new power. As tersely stated by Mr. Shepard, the 
substitution of electric traction will require a revolution 
in methods and service. 

The answer to the problem is governed by whether 
there is a saving in coal with electric traction over that 
with steam traction, including standby losses, and 
whether this saving is sufficient to pay interest, depre- 
ciation, taxes, insurance, etc., on more than 400 per 
cent greater capital investment, and for the interruption 
of traffic and the revolutionizing of the organization 
during the transition period. 
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Maintenance of Electric Locomotives 
Affected by Overload _ 


The fifth speaker for the steam locomotive was W. 
L. Bean, assistant general mechanical superintendent 
New Haven Railroad. Mr. Bean declared that while, 
broadly speaking, electrical operation requires less coal 
per unit of traffic handled than steam operation and the 
mileage per unit of electric equipment is ordinarily 
greater per unit of time, yet on one road the first cost 
of the electric engines per unit of capacity was 84 per 
cent greater than in the case of steam. Referring to 
the comparative flexibility of the two types he said 
that a certain modern passenger electric locomotive will 
handle a heavy train of Pullmans at high speed on a 
through run with few stops such as would require a 
modern Pacific type steam engine of about 43,000 Ib. 
tractive effort, but because of heating caused by fre- 
quent starting in heavy local service, the maximum 
train which could be handled by the same electric loco- 
motive is one which could be hauled by a steam engine 
of about 30,000 lb. tractive effort. There is also not 
much elaboration of the fact that an inconsiderate or 
overambitious yardmaster may overload the electric 
engine, and that machine, possibly in sympathetic en- 
deavor to live up to the expectations of its sponsors, 
goes after its job like a spirited horse. A steam loco- 
motive, on the other hand, being what might be termed 
more phlegmatic, will do about so much and no more, 
and either stalls or loafs over the road without injury 
to itself. The electric engine may not be subject to 
“creeping paralysis,” but since it leads a strenuous life, 
it acquires a sort of hardening of the arteries in the 
way of accumulative depreciation of insulation which 
leads the way to heavy repairs. 

Again, it is difficult to understand how railroads are 
to maintain electric locomotives without back shops, 
unless they job the work out to manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment. Bearings wear, springs fail, axles and 
frames break on electrics as much as they do on steam 
engines. Switch groups, transformers, motors, both 
main and auxiliary, air compressors, blowers, control 
and collector apparatus, all require overhauling peri- 
odically. Officers in charge of maintenance of electrical 
equipment on one Eastern road are at present insisting 
that $350,000 be expended soon for an addition to the 
present back shop. 

While the design of a steam locomotive is said to be 
utterly circumscribed by the necessity for tying it up 
to a steam boiler, the statement can also be made that 
some modern high-powered electric locomotives are so 
compact with apparatus, both inside the cabs and be- 
neath, as well as on top, that additions to, or enlarge- 
ments of details, even of a minor nature, are well-nigh 
impossible. When one comes to the problem of heating 
passenger trains, electrically drawn, the difficulty of 
finding room for the boiler, water and fuel oil storage, 
auxiliaries, etc., and keep within weight limitations, 
lead one to the conclusion that on electric passenger 
locomotives the boiler is circumscribed by electrical 
apparatus. Electrical engineers on one road have even 
advocated the construction of a tender for carrying the 
boiler, water tanks, etc. Imagine an electric locomo- 
tive requiring a tender! 

The steam locomotive, except in a moderate way as to 
clearance and weight limits, has a wide range of appli- 
cation. Railroads loan steam power back and forth 
with advantage usually to both parties, but no case 
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comes to mind where electrical equipment for heavy 
traction can be interchanged. It is to be hoped that the 
lines of development of electrical facilities will tend to 
converge along lines. of common usage rather than 
diverge too widely. Some reasons for such desirability 
are: (a) Railroad managements will not be so fearful 
of becoming tied up with a heavy and inflexible type of 
investment, which may quickly become obsolete through 
not lending itself reasonably well to extension of 
modernization, and (b) the need for a broader field of 
design and manufacture of equipment and the furnish- 
ing of repair parts for the same. 

Dependence largely on one manufacturing concern 
which must unload heavy overhead charges at surcharge 
rates, unheard of in the case of steam locomotives, is 
highly undesirable and is restrictive to the extension of 
electrification, 


Virtues of the Electric Locomotive Extolled 


The first speaker to reinforce the arguments of 
Messrs. Shepard and Armstrong in favor of the electric 
locomotive was C. H. Quinn, chief electrical engineer 
Norfolk & Western Railway. He said that if we are 
to maintain our standing in the commercial world our 
railroad facilities must go forward. Obviously the 
movement of freight traffic takes precedence over other 
transportation problems, hence interest and study should 
be concentrated on the freight locomotive. The follow- 
ing extracts indicate Mr. Quinn’s line of thought: 

If our knowledge of the development of freight car 
equipment is indicative of what our freight transporta- 
tion motive power needs may be in the future, we should 
begin to look into the possibility of the steam locomo- 
tive being able to keep up with development of other 
transportation facilities. Freight cars for carrying 
coal within the past ten years have been increased in 
capacity from 50 to 100 tons per car for 100 per cent. 
Apparently the steam locomotive may be called upon 
indefinitely to meet the ever-growing demand for 
heavier trains which must be operated at higher speed 
and with minimum delay between terminals. During 
this same period the largest type of steam locomotive 
has added generally about 13 per cent to its weight 
and number of driving wheels. In 1909 the Mallet 
engine had up to a total weight of 700,000 lb., with 
412,000 lb. on driving wheels (Santa Fé 2-8-8-2). In 
1919 the engine of the same type had a total weight of 
731,000 lb., with 478,000 lb. on driving axles. With the 
exception of a special design only permissible in 
restricted track districts these are characteristic figures 
for the representative steam locomotive development 
during this period. With vertical and side clearance 
limited to fixed values the engine can only be enlarged 
by adding to its length. Again the rigid wheelbase 
stops the expansion along the track. 

Reference has been made to similarity in capacity of 
the 2-10-10-2 Mallet locomotive on the Virginian Rail- 
way and the electric freight locomotive on the Mil- 
waukee. However, it was only by reason of the extremely 
wide side clearance existing on this one road that such 
an engine could be used. Furthermore, the engine 
could not be handled by its own power over any rail- 
road but had to move over a special route from factory 
to point of delivery. If we are to provide for the 
use of these larger steam engines on all railroads the 
cost of bridge and tunnel work and possibly the rear- 
rangement of clearances on some double-track railroads 
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must be given consideration and the. cost charged 
against the future increase in capacity of the steam 
locomotive. 

Again, in the improvement in fuel economy in the 
steam locomotive for the past ten vears we find that 
relatively little has been done to keep pace with the 
ever-increasing demand for fuel conservation. 

The American Locomotive Company in 1911 issued a 
bulletin giving in detail the results of six dynamometer- 
car tests, made behind a 0-8-8-0 Mallet engine. This 
locomotive had a total weight of 523,500 lb., with 376,- 
800 lb. on drivers. It operated on saturated steam and 
was hand-fired. 

This particular engine, under special supervision of 
the testing crew, as an average of six tests delivered 
a drawbar-horsepower hour on 5.15 lb. of coal fired. 
In 1918 under similar operating conditions a practically 
new 2-8-8-2 Mallet engine, weighing 695,000 lb., with 
472,000 lb. on the driving wheels, and equipped with 
superheaters, brick arch and stokers, as an average of 
six tests gave a drawbar-horsepower-hour on 4.33 lb. 
of coal. 


30 PER CENT OF COAL SAVED ON N. & W. 


The above figure of 4.33 lb. of coal may be compared 
with the performance of the electric locomotive on the 
Norfolk & Western, the operating conditions being 
very similar. Converted into electrical terms this is 
5.77 lb. per kilowatt-hour at the drawbar. -Adding to 
this 23 per cent, a nominal amount for standby losses, 
we have a total of 7.12 lb. During 1919 our Bluestone 
plant generated for traction purposes about 67,395,000 
kw.-hr. and burned 103,034 tons of coal, which is equiv- 
alent to about 3 lb. of coal per kilowatt-hour at the 
switchboard. As a total loss between busbar and draw- 
bar of 40 per cent is an average for electric locomo- 
tives of the size and weight of those on the Norfolk 
& Western the coal consumption is 5 lb. per drawbar 
kilowatt-hour, a saving of 2.12 lb., or 29.3 per cent in 
favor of the electric locomotive. During this twelve- 
month period we handled 4,714 eastbound trains and 
burned 103,034 tons of coal, or slightly under 22 tons 
per train. An average of three tests with hand-fired 
Mallet engines in the same service and using a sacked 
coal showed a total consumption per train of 35 tons, 
or an excess for the steam engine of 13 tons per train 
over the electric locomotive. 

The suggestion has been made here this evening that 
we consider from twenty-five to fifty years as the use- 
ful life of a steam locomotive and that the steam 
locomotive designer and builder become active in the 
direction of superheating and compounding of steam 
locomotives for the purpose of increasing their capacity. 
Might we ask what has become of the four-cylinder 
and cross-compound engines of thirty years ago and 
likewise of the experience gained with compound 
engines during this period? If the benefits derived 
from compounding are not thoroughly understood after 
thirty years of experience how can we expect the next 
twenty-five years to develop such data as will mate- 
rially improve the situation. It required fifty years 
to settle upon 4 ft. 84 in. as the standard track gage. 
It is inconsistent to attack the electric locomotive 
because after a limited trial of fifteen years we still 
have two systems of power distribution in use. 

Reference is made to the handling of heavy tonnage 
trains as reflecting in peak loads on power plants and 
the transrnission system. On the Norfolk & Western 
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we handle our entire electric operation without any 
instructions from train dispatchers and without any 
system of arbitrary train spacing. Our power plant 
and transmission system are fully able to take care 
of 100 per cent more tonnage in a given time than had 
ever been handled by steam power. The prospective user 
of the electric locomotive need not fear any failure 
or limitation from this source. if the installation is 
laid out with the present degree of latitude in pro- 
viding general facilities over the right of way and at 
terminals for steam power. 

The electric locomotive is charged with imposing 
definite spread of traffic over a division, the inference 
being that this is necessary for economical and suc- 
cessful operation. In this connection I may say that 
the automatic block signals on the Norfolk & Western 
are the only devices used to guarantee a spread traffic 
in our electric zone, and so far they have been very 
successful. 

Further reference is made to some uncertainty in 
the functioning of the regenerative control of the elec- 
tric locomotive. Like all other systems of braking, the 
regenerative system is susceptible to man failure. On 
the Norfolk & Western we are moving in one direction 
an average of 4,000 trains per year. We have had 
the electric locomotives in service about five years and 
in that time have handled more than 20,000 trains, 
using only the regenerative apparatus to brake a 3,250- 
ton train down a 2.3 per cent grade. 

So far we have not had a man failure and the regen- 
eration still has 100 per cent operation to its credit. 

If our freight-car carrying capacity can be increased 
100 per cent in ten years are we to be satisfied in 
considering the freight locomotive as having reached 
its maximum development? Is the railroad operating 
world as a whole going to be satisfied with the freight 
revenue obtained by using 100 per cent larger cars and 
be forced to reduce the number of cars per train by the 
limitation of the steam locomotive? Do we expect our 
operating officials to be satisfied with the continued pay- 
ment of premium overtime for freight train crews 
brought about by the slow movement of trains and the 
eight-hour day? The average engine and train crew is 
held 25 per cent of its time at terminals. If we are 
to eliminate the ever-growing labor expense of premium 
overtime and reduce the standby losses of our locomo- 
tives running time per 100 miles must be reduced to 
five hours instead of eight, now about the ogo we 
can expect from the steam locomotive. 

If we are to aproach this problem with the purpose 
of providing such motive power at the head end of our 
freight trains as will develop not only the drawbar pull 
up to the maximum capacity of the heaviest gear now in 
use but such an engine as will sustain this pull at a 
speed that will permit train operation over a 100-mile 
division of varying profile within the time limit of the 
eight-hour day we fail to find a steam locomotive record 
that will answer this specification. 

Following Mr. Quinn, the case for the electric loco- 
motive was carried further by A. L. Ralston, mechanical 
superintendent New Haven Railroad. His paper will be 
abstracted in a later issue. 


Mr. Beeuwkes Sends a Contribution 
The Milwaukee Railway was represented in the dis- 
cussion through a communication sent by Reinier 
Beeuwkes, electrical engineer of that road. Mr. 


Beeuwkes’ paper, which was read by title, is abstracted 
below: 

Mr. Beeuwkes said that as frequent references were 
made in the papers to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul electrification, he wished to correct mistaken im- 
pressions which might be derived from such references 
in Mr. Muhlfeld’s paper. He quoted Mr. Muhlfeld’s 
statement to the effect that “few if any existing steam 
roads can justify or stand the additional capital expendi- 
ture per mile of road for electrification, etc.” The 
statement, he said, is supported by neither facts nor 
figures. It is not borne out in the case of the St. Paul 
electrification, and there are many roads with like con- 
ditions which might expect results similar to those 
which the St. Paul has obtained. The electrical operat- 
ing experience of this road enables accurate determina- 
tion to be made of what the results of electrification 
will be in any similar case, and there are few cases 
which will not profitably warrant at least consideration 
of electrification. In any event actual available operat- 
ing data will permit of settling the matter one way or 
the other in the individual case. That Mr. Muhlfeld’s 
opinion does not represent the foregone conclusion of 
steam men in general is evidenced by the serious atten- 
tion they have more and more been giving the matter 
of electrification. 

Mr. Beeuwkes also referred to the comparison made 
between a St. Paul electric articulated and a Virginian 
steam articulated locomotive. In this the assumption 
seems to be that the electric locomotive had been de- 
signed to secure the maximum capacity possible, and the 
purpose of the comparison seems to be to show that the 
steam locomotive can be built with still greater capacity. 
The St. Paul locomotive, he said, was actually designed 
for capacity sufficient to handle a 2,500-ton trailing load 
over any portion of the profile without helper on grades 
of 1 per cent or less, at a speed of approximately 16 
m.p.h. It was designed for no greater capacity, because 
that specified was deemed by the railway to be sufficient. 
The. tractive effort of this locomotive at-15 m.p.h. is 
about 88,000 Ib. instead of 71,000 lb. as given in the 
tabulation. The figure of 71,000 lb. represents approxi- 
mately the continuous tractive capacity, and the speed 
corresponding would be approximately 16 m.p.h. 

The item of train speeds is important to consider in 
connection with the many cases in which the question 
of terminal capacity does not enter, but rather that of 
increasing existing track capacity or, in lieu thereof, 
providing additional tracks. While it might be practi- 
cable to secure any desired speed at any tractive effort 
in an electric locomotive, provided the necessary resist- 
ance were supplied, actual practice has demonstrated 
that ample flexibility is secured by providing two or 
three running speeds for any particular tractive effort. 
There was no particular difficulty involved, however, in 
securing as many as nie running speeds in the case of 
one of the new types of St. Paul passenger locomotives. 

In connection with the comparison between a Pacific 
steam locomotive and the St. Paul passenger locomotive, 
Mr. Beeuwkes stated the facts to be: That the electric 
locomotive is designed to handle, and tests have shown 
it capable of handling, a trailing load of not less than 
960 tons over the profile, including the 2.2 per cent grade 
at the Columbia River. This is equivalent on the 
average to a train made up of thirteen of the St. Paul 
steel cars, or of fourteen cars of the average weight of 
the cars in the train mentioned by Mr. Muhlfeld. 
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Referring to Mr. Muhlfeld’s comments on fuel con- 
sumption, Mr. Beeuwkes said that fuel economy does 
not constitute the principal claim for electrification. 
This depends, in the individual case, upon the relative 
cost of delivering coal or electricity to the locomotive 
after all fixed and operating charges are considered. 
It may for such individual case develop that the savings 
from electrification will be those due to decreased cost 
of engine repairs, engine house expense, train and 
enginemen’s wages, increased ton-mile capacity of loco- 
motives, etc. In the case of the St. Paul the power 
contracts apply for 100-year terms, and a fixed price 
for energy is thus assured. The 
figure of 40 kw.-hr. per 1,000 ton- 
miles used by Mr. Armstrong rep- 
resents an average for the whole 
year for trains of varying ton- 


| HE proponents of the elec- 
tric locomotive contended 


depends on the conditions of the particular case, pro- 
vided that the station coal consumption, in this case 
2.5 lb. per kilowatt-hour, is not already sufficient to 
cover the transmission loss. If the power plant is 
located on the railroad adjacent to the railway trans- 
mission system, no additional loss allowance is neces- 
sary. If the plant is not so located a maximum allow- 
ance of 10 per cent of the power delivered would cover 
the transmission loss, even for a considerable distance, 
without expensive transmission construction. He also 
said that comment is superfluous regarding such indefi- 
nite remarks as: “When, on account of transportation 
conditions, a motor is required to 
carry an overload for periods of 
five or six hours it either breaks 
down due to heating, etc.’ An 
electric motor can exert abnormal 


nages and under all weather and 
other affecting conditions. A cor- 
responding figure based on special 
test runs as derived by Mr. Muhl- 
feld would obviously not be com- 
parable. The comparable fuel 
figure for all trains and for the 
whole year for the district to 
which Mr. Muhlfeld refers could 
hardly be expected to run very 
high, as the average grade be- 


' tween the points mentioned is 


only about 0.06 per cent and the 
ruling grade only 0.8 per cent, as 
compared with the mountain 


that fuel economy does result 
from its use. But the greatest 
boon conferred by electrification 
is imcrease in track capacity. 
This results from the possibility 
of obtaining higher speed and 
greater tonnage per train. 
Regenerative braking also is a 
unique contribution to the art 
of railroading. Railroads which 
have electrified sections appear 
to be enthusiastic as to the 
future of electrification. 


tractive effort for considerable 
periods without injury, whereas 
the steam locomotive has a well- 
defined maximum tractive capac- 
ity, depending upon the steam 
pressure at which it is supplied. 
By way of summary.of Mr. 
Beeuwkes’ comment on _ several 
other points in Mr. Muhlfeld’s 
paper, the following points are of 
interest: (1) One of the marked 
economies effected by electrifica- 
tion is the reduction of train and 
enginemen’s expense, on account 
of the increased ton-miles per 


grade conditions on the St. Paul. 
Mr. Beeuwkes also took up the 
reference made to the steam equipment which was 
replaced by the electric locomotives. This was stated 
to be antiquated or obsolete. The line of the St. Paul 
west of Mobridge has only been in operation since 
1908 and most of the locomotives for it were purchased 
new. While most of the new locomotives were not 
of the most improved present-day type, they are prob- 
ably representative of what is in general use by other 
roads. 

The list in Table I shows the types in operation 
on the Rocky Mountain Division in December, 1915 
(excluding locomotives in shop), just before electrifica- 
tion. The coal per 1,000 ton-miles for October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1915,-averaged for freight service 
276 lb. as against 39.4 kw.-hr. per 1,000 ton-miles for 
‘October, November and December, 1916, under elec- 
trical operation.* 


TABLE I—C., M. & ST. P. STEAM LOCOMOTIVES IN FREIGHT 
SERVICE, ROCKY MOUNTAIN DIVISION 


Weight on Rated Tractive 
Drivers, Power, 
Number Class Pounds Pounds Remarks 

Road Engines 
7 Prairie 152,000 33,300 Simple 
3 Mikado 216,500 50,600 Simple, superheater 

12 Mikado 01, ,630 Simple 

7 Mallet 327,500 76,200 Comp., superheater 
5 Mallet 23,5 200 Compound 

Helper Engines 
1 Mikado 213,500 50,000 Simple, superheater 
2 Mikado 205,000 46,630 Simple 
2 Mall 323,500 76,200 Compound 


Taking up the item of efficiency of locomotive opera- 
tion, Mr. Beeuwkes said that allowance for transmission 
losses between power plant and railroad electric system 


*See issue of this paper for March 24, 1917, page 541. 


train-mile and per engine-mile, 
and the reduction of equipment 
repair and roundhouse expense. (2) The spacing of 
trains to hold down the power demand on the St. Paul 
electrification has in combination with the action of the 
power-indicating and limiting system worked out very 
well. When the load factor was running 60 per cent or 
higher the automatic slowing up of trains involved an 
increased expenditure for freight train and enginemen’s 
time of about 10 per cent. With a load factor of from 50 
to 55 per cent, however, the limiting action takes place 
through only a small part of the day, and while there isa 
considerable reduction in the maximum demand there is 
little effect on the operation. (3) As to ease of starting 
trains, this feature of electrical operation is noticeable, 
conducing to increased comfort of passengers, an electri- 
cal operation asset whose value is not always recognized. 
As to starting each car successively, this does not apply 
in the case of a train on a mountain grade. (4) The per- 
formance, described by Mr. Muhlfeld, of a heavy steam 
freight train going down a 17-mile grade averaging 2.2 
per cent, without stop to cool brakes, is unusual. His 
information as to the accident on the St. Paul is incor- 
rect. There is nothing in the regeneration system 
which prevents the application of the air brake at any 
time, and if they are applied soon enough and properly, 
and are in good condition, the train will stop. At an 
investigation of the accident, testimony was introduced 
by some of the crews to indicate that the brakes were 
not in proper condition, but it was admitted that the 
brakes were tested before the train was started down 
the grade and the brake-inspection crew testified that 
the number of good brakes per car was above the re- 
quirement. The speed-recorder tape was not operating, 
so direct knowledge of the speed at which regeneration 
was attempted was not available. In any event the 
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overload relay or overvoltage relay on the locomotive 
operated and disconnected the motors from the line, and 
the engineer, whatever the reason, failed to bring the 
train to a stop by means of his air brake. The engine- 
men, trainmen and others connected with the electrical 
operation were unanimous in declaring that the accident 
was in no way an electrical failure. The electric loco- 
motive in this case attained a maximum speed of about 
50 m.p.h. and at this speed passed round a sharp curve 
at the foot of the grade without leaving the track or 
damaging it in any way. (6) Frequent references are 
made in the paper to improvements which are being 
or can be made in steam locomotives and steam opera- 
tion which will make the average steam locomotive 
compare favorably in its performance with the electric 
locomotive. Steam locomotives have been used for a 
great many years and the electric locomotive is com- 
paratively new. It is not too much to expect that the 
electric locomotive and electrical operation will also be 
progressing while the steam locomotive and steam 
operation are trying to catch up. 


Mr. Katte Sums Up the Case for the Electric 
Locomotive 


The chairman had prepared some comment for the 
close of the discussion, but owing to the lateness of the 
hour he omitted the reading of his notes. These were 
of a conservative tenor. The conservative engineer, 
he wrote, on considering the papers prepared for the 
meeting, would be apt to conclude that too much has 
been claimed for the steam locomotive as well as for 
the locomotive operated by electricity. Without doubt 
there are advantages peculiar to each, but it will always 
rest with the railroad engineer to determine and decide 
which type of locomotive will be best suited to the 
peculiar conditions surrounding the railroad which he 
serves. 

Because of the different operating characteristics of 
steam and electric service it may be misleading to com- 
pare the time the locomotives are in use. For example, 
the electric locomotives of the New York Central Rail- 
road operate only in a terminal zone, which makes the 
comparison with locomotives on steam-operated divi- 
sions hardly a direct one. However, the following 
comparison of per cent of “time ready for service,” 
compiled from actual records for the first eight months 
of this year, will be of interest: 


READINESS OF LOCOMOTIVES FOR SERVICE 


Electric Steam 
Condition of Locomotive Locomotive Locomotive 
Ready for service, parene shi et Oke ae Lois evs 56.2 24.3 
In service, ache ha RES Ge eed EH NAS 47.8 
At terminals, per cent. . YBa tts &,, Cask eeeer 4.0 4.6 
At engine house, per cent. . aA Sse oats ge Bie ere 8.5 yo Oe | 
100 100 


The fact that the electric locomotives stood waiting 
for service 56 per cent of the time and were actually 
in use only 31 per cent of the time is due to the train 
schedule and the grouping of a large number of trains 
night and morning with comparative inactivity between 
these hours. This clearly illustrates the necessity of 
carefully studying local conditions before coming to the 
conclusion that electric operation will prove more eco- 
nomical than steam operation for a given railroad prop- 
osition. 

Unfortunately, a direct comparison, applicable for 
all railroads, between the coal burned on the steam 


locomotive and the fuel consumed in the power house 
for supplying energy to the electric locomotive cannot 
be made with the same accuracy as, say, between 
a reciprocating engine and a steam turbine. This is 
because there are not a representative steam division 
and an electric division operated under anything like the 
same conditions. The following comparison of fuel 
consumption has been computed from the reasonably 
accurate records of three railroads operating both steam 
and electric locomotives under widely different condi- 
tions both as to equipment and service: 


COMPARATIVE FUEL CONSUMPTION — STEAM AND mere? 


C3 <p et N. & W. N.Y, 

Items R. R. R. Re 
Kilowatt-hours per train-mile measured at 

alternating- coments of substation. . ; 29.1 361. 34.5 
Pounds of coal burned on steam locomotive 

PeP TEAM WHO LS: favo oe. le sens 188. 1400 112. 
Pounds of coal onsteam locomotive equivalent 

to | kilowatt-hour measured at alternating 

current side of substation................ 
Computed pounds coal at power station per 

Kilomaat henie referred to alternating cur- 

rent side of substation................... 
Saving of coal] in favor of the electric loco- 

NERS Ey PSE ORIG 6 on 5 ho take gn xo cpagivincs io wise s 62 37 25 


K25 


2.44 


This wide range of results and the apparent dis- 
crepancy in the relative fuel consumption are due to 
widely different conditions. Even a wider difference in 
power consumption will be found on trains in different 
service on the same division, as, for instance, on the 
New York Central Railroad, a multiple-unit train mak- 
ing stops every mile or so will consume 150 watt-hours 
per ton-mile, whereas the through trains making no 
intermediate stops in thirty miles or more will consume 
but twenty-six watt-hours per ton-mile. 

Finally, too much reliance should not be placed on 
results obtained from test runs, even if they fairly well 
simulate actual conditions. To be of comparative value, 
service records should extend over several years, and 
the data should be carefully collected, correlated and 
averaged to give results that may be expected in every- 
day operation. 


CLOSING REMARKS BY GEORGE GIBBS 


The discussion of the evening was closed by George 
Gibbs, chief engineer electric traction Long Island 
Railroad. Mr. Gibbs spoke as a railroad man. He said 
that in discussing this subject it is presumably per- 
missible to view it from the standpoint of either design 
or performance. It concerns the relative advantages 
of two. kinds of power plants for conducting railway 
transportation. An abstract of Mr. Gibbs’ remarks will 
appear in a later issue. 


Electrolysis Committee Active 


HE research sub-committee of the American Com- 

mittee on Electrolysis is making an important series 
of investigations in Cleveland, with the financial support 
of the Cleveland Railway and the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company. L. P. Crecelius, superintendent 
of power of the railway and American Electric Railway 
Association representative on the research sub-commit- 
tee of the A. C. E., has been active in this work. Pipe 
drainage as a means for electrolysis prevention is being 
particularly studied, and the first work-includes new in- 
stallation. Problems of interchange of current between 
conductors, of joint electrolysis, etc., are being con- 
sidered in connection with gas and water piping and 
power and railway cables. 


Pe BLICI TY 


HOW 


WHEN 
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Further Suggestions as to Movies 


OME suggestions regarding the use of movies were 

printed in last week’s issue of this paper, and the 
following additional communications are given to indi- 
cate the continued interest in this subject as a practical 
means of railway publicity. 


Motion Pictures Can Be Used if Film Is 
Prepared by Experts 


ToLeDO RAILWAYS & LIGHT COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO, Sept. 30, 1920. 
To the Editors: 

I have read with much interest the articles in the Sept. 25 
issue of ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL on publicity and the 
use of motion pictures in telling the story of the railways. 

We have used motion pictures in our safety campaign 
in the schools, in clubs and in every place where we could 
secure an audience. In the coming campaign when Toledo 
votes on municipal ownership and the service-at-cost plan 
the committee of citizens is planning to use the moving 
picture houses with a real campaign. 

In considering motion picture advertising the advertiser 
must remember that only a few motion picture houses will 
run advertising pictures or advertising slides and they are 
generally neighborhood picture houses and often on the 
outskirts of the city. People go to the motion picture 
theater to be entertained and resent it if their time is taken 
up by a lot of advertising slides. Advertising to do much 
good must catch the people when in a receptive mood and 
‘if they have paid their money to see pictures and have to 
look at slides or at a motion picture that is clearly advertis- 
ing propaganda they are not likely to let the message get 
far into their cranium. 

There is a way, however, to get advertising into a picture 
when experts take hold of it and get a real cast and tell 
a real story so that there is a punch to it. I believe that 
the national association is in a position to secure and 
circulate such a film or films through the co-operation of 
the various companies. It is very expensive, however, and 
should not be attempted without plenty of capital. 

EK. B. KELSEY. 


Need for Educational Film Is Now 


VIRGINIA RAILWAY & POWER COMPANY 
‘uaa RICHMOND, VA., Oct. 4, 1920. 
To the Editors: 
I have read the editorial entitled “Proper Publicity, Its 
Need.and How Shall We Get It’ and the editorial sugges- 
tion headed “The Next Step in Publicity Work,” appearing 
in the Sept. 25 issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
and have noted with keen interest the idea of filming the 
problems of the utilities for use in the “movies.” The 
suggestion strikes me as being very good and I am sure 
would result in a better understanding of our difficulties. 
Practically all over the country the problem of the electric 
railway industry is the same in the main; it is without 
-eredit and its franchises need revamping with a view to 
restoring its credit as well as for making them more flexible, 
ridding them of the many onerous taxes indirectly required, 
such as through paving, sprinkling and various other ways 
in different cities, all of which must reflect in the fare 
charged. It would seem to me that such a film might be 
very interestingly worked out along an educational line, re- 


reviewing the history of the electric railway industry, in 
which could be shown how the paving requirement is today 
the relic of horse-car days rather than a just requirement of 
the electric railway and how little the fare has increased 
in proportion to the costs of labor and materials. Such a 
film might be entitled “The History of the Trolley” or 
“The Past, Present and Future of the Electric Railway,” 
featuring the possibilities of the trackless trolley in the 
smooth-paved residential districts. 

Of course, the need for such educational work is now, and 
I presume it is too late to have any consideration at this 
convention of the American Electric Railway Association, 
but I think it should be made a subject for special con- 
sideration and study by that body. A. H. HERRMANN, 

Editor Public Service News. 

[Thomas S. Wheelright, president, writes that he fully 
concurs with the above views expressed by his assistant, 
Mr. Herrmann.—-EDs. ] 


People Should Be Induced to Think 
of the Utilities 


TERRE HAUTE DIVISION 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANAPOLIS & EASTERN TRACTION COMPANY 
TERRE HAUTE, IND., Oct. 5, 1920. 
To the Editors: 

I think that the suggestion of using the motion picture 
is a very good one. I have long felt that there was a great 
opportunity to get the story before the people in this way, 
though how impressive it would be, or how lasting the 
effect, it is of course hard to say. Some years ago I se- 
cured “The King of the Rails” from the General Electric 
Company and got one of the movie managers to show it 
in his house as an extra film, and I watched its effect the 
first night it was put on. After the film was run the house 
applauded very generously, and that was the only time I 
ever saw an advertising or a propaganda film applauded. 

We used the motion picture a little bit last year, as we 
have a photographer in town who takes moving pictures 
and runs them in one of the local houses every week or 
so, under the title “Weekly Pictorial Review of Terre 
Haute.” The occasion was our annual employees’ picnic, 
and we had the photographer take 200 or 300 ft. and include 
it in his “Weekly Review.” This took very well and we 
heard a good deal of comment about it on the street. 

The fact is that people do not think enough about the 
problems of public utilities, and have not done so in the 
past, and they should be induced to do so by any legitimate 
possible means. As the editorial suggestion says, it is not a 
job for one man or one mind. 

If I were going to do anything along this line for the 
industry as a whole I would call in an expert moving 
picture producer, the best in his line if possible, and tell 
him the whole story and the purpose that I had in getting 
this story before the people through the medium that he 
could provide, then let him go away and think about it for 
a few weeks, or as long as he wanted to, and then come 
back and have another talk, when he could ask questions 
and straighten himself out on things that might not have 
been clear to him from the first conference. After that let 
him go away and work out some plan that he thought 
would be the best means of putting the story over. Of 
course, in order to be most effective, this style of publicity 
would have to have a good deal of local interest, but once 
the plan were decided upon local features could easily be 
worked out. E. M. WALKER, 

General Manager. 
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Pictures Must Be Entertaining and 
of General Interest 


Many Problems Are Common to All Companies and 
They Could Be Woven Into a Broad 
Educational Film 


By FRANK WERT 


Director of Public Relations Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


VERY medium of publicity is good—for something. 

The question that bothers us from time to time is 
the selection of the best means to aid in selling the 
commodity, service or idea in which we happen to be 
dealing. What may bring excellent results in one case 
may prove of little value in another. ; 

The editorial in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of 
Sept. 25 on “Proper Publicity, Its Need and How Shall 
We Get It?” and the editorial suggestion on “The Next 
Step in Publicity Work,” both dealing with the use of 
motion pictures as a medium for electric railway public- 
ity, are most timely and open up a broad field for con- 
sideration. 

That the motion picture presents an excellent medium 
for reaching the great bulk of the people need hardly 
be argued when the millions of persons who weekly 
attend the motion picture shows are considered and 
when it is recalled that there is hardly a village so 
small as not at least occasionally to have its ‘movie’ 
attraction. It is also a well-known fact that “educa- 
tional films” have been found valuable by a variety of 
businesses in acquainting the people with their methods 
and thus popularizing their product. In the railway 
industry itself pictures have been found helpful in 
accident prevention movements and, to a milder degree, 
in other ways. 

The question then does not appear to be the value 

of the motion picture as a medium of publicity, but 
rather the ways and means of utilizing it acceptably 
and beneficially. In this regard two essentials (per- 
haps obstacles) come to mind: 

First—The pictures must be interesting and entertaining 
as well as instructive. 

Second—They must approximate conditions as they exist 
in the locality in which they are exhibited to carry convic- 
tion to the spectators. 

In regard to this first condition, we must not forget 
that virtually all the old methods of advertising in mo- 
tion pictures have been barred from the better classes 
of motion picture theaters. They were ruled out be- 
cause they bored spectators who came to the theater for 
the sole purpose of being amused and entertained. It 
proved to be bad business to inflict upon these persons 
advertising slides and even the cleverer devices which, 
however, bore the indelible imprint of advertising. 

Unless the film has sufficient merit to interest the 
larger number of the spectators it will be of little 
benefit. If they simply view it to endure it as it passes 
before their eyes little or no good can result. As was 
pointed out in the JOURNAL, the motion picture is a 100 
per cent medium in that it is read by all its subscribers, 
but, by the same token, what is thrown on the screen 
must be interesting or the medium will soon be closed 
to such films. If an item in a newspaper is not inter- 
esting, it need not be read; if a part of a picture pro- 
gram is dull, it cannot be dodged, and the manager will 
find difficulty in filling the house at each performance, 
and that is what he is in business for. 


For these reasons the wisdom of the suggestion in 
the JOURNAL that the making of pictures be in charge 
of competent and experienced picture men is apparent. 

The matter of the acceptability of pictures from a 
local viewpoint, however, is one that lies largely with 
the railway management. It is probable, for instance, 
that a film, no matter how well designed, that revolves 
around the use of open summer cars would lose much, 
if not all, of its force in a community where that type 
of car is never seen. Again, traffic pictures taken 
in a city that has broad streets would seem to carry 
little conviction to the average spectator in a city where 
all thoroughfares are narrow. There would be un- 
reality in the atmosphere of such pictures which would 
militate against the lesson of the film, whatever it 
might be, making the desired and necessary impression. 

This is hardly so much of a problem for the railways 
which are contained within one of the larger cities. 
With them the expenditure of several thousand dollars 
for a picture wholly local in its scenes might well be 
worth while. It is, however, a problem of some moment 
to the properties which serve the smaller cities, or, per- 
haps, a chain of small towns, for the initial outlay for 
a local picture might prove prohibitive. 

It is to such companies as the latter that the proposal 
to make pictures which can be used widely and generally 
has the strongest appeal, and certainly the develop- 
ment of a plan to this end will be awaited with interest 
by many of them, and would be of value also to the 
larger companies, even though they could afford to have 
their own pictures made. 

This might seem like a difficult task, but it should 
not be deemed impossible. There are many problems 
of the street railways that, minor details excepted, are 
about the same throughout the country and in the 
solution of which the understanding and co-operation 
of the public is necessary. Films dealing with one or 
another of these might feel the way to effective motion 
picture publicity. 

One such problem will suffice for illustration. A 
committee of the American Electric Railway Transpor- 
tation & Traffic Association has been busy for the last 
two years on a code of traffic principles. The result 
of its work will be a generally accepted standard dealing 
with street traffic from the railway point of view. 
Regulation of street traffic is a subject of very general 
interest in all cities, large and small. It is a problem 
that is pressing for solution more and more each year. 
No doubt an interesting film could be built around this 
theme and no doubt many persons could be impressed 
with the need of local regulation and the direction that 
regulation should take. Salient points in regard to de- 
lays to traffic, accidents and the like could be further 
impressed upon the spectators by the judicious use of 
motion picture graphic charts. Perhaps arrangements 
could be made for the use of localized statistics for such 
charts to be inserted in the film, bringing this phase of 
the film close to home, even if the pictorial views must 
be of “foreign” cities. 

Perhaps a better topic might be developed for the 
screen, but in any event the suggestion of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL that careful consideration be given 
to the use of motion pictures for publicity purposes de- 
serves the attention of the managements of properties, 
large and small, throughout the country, and there can 
be no better time for the inauguration of such work 
than right now. 
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New Car-Mileage Report System 


New System for Keeping Car-Mileage, Taken from 
Motorman’s Meter Report Record, Adopted 
by Tri-City Railway 


HE Tri-City Railway (Davenport, Iowa) installed 

100 Sangamo meters during June, 1915, and twenty- 
five additional cars were equipped with meters one 
year later. This provides a complete equipment for 
all single cars. Two-car trains are not equipped with 
meters. For convenience in obtaining and record- 
ing car-mileage the Tri-City Railway has_ re- 
cently adopted a’ new system. A new form of report 
card has been adopted which includes space for meter 
reports, number of trips and mileage made on one side 
and defect reports on the other. As every car taken 
out of the carhouse must have a report card turned in 
for it, this provides a convenient record of obtaining 
mileage made by the different cars. The contract under 
which the men work allows a motorman fifteen minutes 


Form 1063 


Tri-City Railway Company 
Motorman’s Daily Car and Meter 
Report 


No. of round trips 
Miles per round trip 


Miles on line 


| Miles from car house to 
starting point on line 


Make out a card for each car used. 


REPORT CARD FOR METER READING MILEAGE AND 
CAR DEFECTS 


per day for turning in meter, accident and car reports. 
Any motorman who does not turn in reports is not 
allowed this time. 

As a convenience in carrying out this system, the 
correct mileage for each run is posted at the station 
and each motorman is furnished with a small book with 
the number of miles per round trip on each line, also the 
distances from all crossovers, junctions and turning 
points, This enables a motorman to deduct any lost 
miles, should he fail to make a complete run, and so 
correct his report for the actual mileage made. 

‘When these reports are turned in they are looked over 
by the barn foreman for car defects and are then placed 


in trays. The correct mileage for each run is stamped 
on the tray so as to make it easy for the operating 
department to check the various reports for any wrong 
mileage or other mistakes. Where mistakes are found, 
the report is returned to the motorman and a correct 
report is put in its place. A record.of the number of 
bad reports sent in by each motorman is kept and every 
time a report is returned to a motorman the number of 
incorrect reports received to that date is written on it. 
After these reports are checked by the operating depart- 
ment they are sent to the meter clerk to make out the 
car-mileage per line, the extra car-miles and the total 
car-miles. He also makes out a monthly meter record 
for each motorman. 

After the meter clerk has finished, the reports are 
sent to the storeroom, where the mileage is kept for 
wheels, gears, pinions and lubricants. This new system 
has reduced the clerical work necessary for keeping 
mileage records by about 50 per cent and gives each 
department a correct record. It was quite a task to 
instruct the motorman in the correct method of figuring 
out the mileage, but now for every thirty days there 
averages but one incorrect report from every 300. An 
accompanying illustration shows the form of report 
card used. 


Resolution by Investment Bankers 

T THE recent annual meeting of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America, held in Boston, 
a resolution was adopted on Oct. 3 urging co-operation 
between investment bankers and the owners and oper- 
ators of public utilities and regulating officials in laying 
the salient facts of public utility operation before the 
public. The full text of the resolution follows: 


Whereas sound and constantly expanding public utilities 
are essential to the welfare and prosperity of the com- 
munities served; 

Whereas the conditions resulting from the war have in- 
creased the costs of utility operation and of new money 
required for expansion, and prevented the growth of util- 
ity service to meet the increasing requirements of the 
public and of industry; 

Whereas there is a recognized shortage of electrical 
power, and it is of vital importance to the industries of the 
oN that means be found for providing additional power 
supply; 

Whereas the street railway systems are so tied into 
the business of the nation that their rehabilitation, main- 
tenance and growth must be permitted and provided by the 
public dependent on their efficient service; 

Whereas the telephone and telegraph have become so 


_important in our daily business and social life that they 


must extend their service daily to meet the public demands; 

Whereas the diminishing coal resources and the increas- 
ing demands on the oil supplies throw additional burdens 
on the gas industries which can he met only by their 
expansion; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the board of governors 
of the Investment Bankers’ Association of America that 
there should be co-operation between the investment bankers 
and the owners and operators of public utilities and the 
regulating officials in laying before the public full informa-. 
tion respecting the vital importance of prompt and con- 
tinuing expansion of all kinds of utility service, and in 
encouraging such utility regulation as will provide sound 
credit as the basis for financing, to the end that the in- 
vesting public may provide the necessary funds by invest- 
ment in sound public utility securities; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the 
Governors and the regulating authorities of the several 
states. 


The Literary Digest quotes extensively from an 
editorial in this paper urging that those who use the 
highways should pay for their maintenance, or at least 
pay more than those who do not use the highways or 
who use them little. 
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D. U. R. Still Fighting 
Alleges Illegal Use of Tax Money by 


City in Behalf of Municipal 
Railway Project 


Argument is being heard before the 
Supreme Court of Michigan at Lansing 
in the suit brought on the motion of the 
Detroit (Mich.) United Railway seek- 
ing to compel Circuit Judge Henry A. 
Mandell to issue an injunction against 
the city of Detroit and the city officials 
concerned in putting out electric rail- 
way bonds purchased by the’ city treas- 
urer and sinking fund commission. 

The Detroit United Railway attorney 
argued that wrongful use was made of 
tax money by the city treasurer and 
sinking fund commission in the pur- 
chase of the bonds. He also argued 
that since the city charter prohibited 
the use of tax money in building or 
buying a railway, the bond issue was 
merely a subterfuge for evading that 
provision of the charter. It was fur- 
ther claimed that the sinking fund 
commission has authority to buy only 
such city bonds as are an outstanding 
debt against the municipality, and that 
the railway bonds which had never 
been issued did not constitute an out- 
standing obligation. 

The suit is characterized by Corpo- 
ration Counsel Wilcox as an attempt on 
the part of the Detroit United Railway 
to throttle the city because the com- 
pany is opposed to competition in the 
city of Detroit. Mr. Wilcox maintains 
that the claims of the Detroit United 
Railway have already been disproved. 
The bonds which were purchased by 
the city treasurer and the sinking fund 
commission are now in the possession 
of the investing public, having since 
been sold. The sinking fund and the 
money in the city treasury are now in- 
tact. 

In answering the claim of the De- 
troit United Railway that contracts let 
by the city for approximately 30 miles 
of municipal railway are void because 
they were made before the money was 
actually obtained for the railway fund 
by the sale of the bonds, Mr. Wilcox 
stated that the Detroit United Railway 
ignores the fact that it has been the 
practice for the past thirty years to 
enter into contracts as soon as bond 
issues have been authorized and before 
the bonds were actually sold. The 
validity of this practice has never been 
questioned before. The statement was 
made that the sinking fund commission 
not only had the right but was in duty 
bound to purchase the bonds since it 
is required to invest its money in city 
bonds if possible and at that time there 
were no other city bonds to be pur- 
chased in the market. 


While the Detroit United Railway 
contends that the purchase of the bonds 
out of tax money was a form of jug- 
gling funds, it is claimed that the city 
could not sell the bonds since Detroit 
can pay only 6 per cent interest and 
the loan market at that time was 7 or 
8 per cent. Former instances were 
cited where the city had to buy bonds 
in abnormal times, in order to allow 
the carrying on of municipal work. 
This action was never questioned be- 
fore. 

That buyers of large experience have 
not hesitated to purchase these bonds 
is cited as evidence that the suits filed 
by the Detroit United Railway are not 
being taken seriously by the public. 

In the claims stated by the Detroit 
United Railway it is held that the 
bonds were illegally issued and that 
contracts made because of them were 
made illegal inasmuch as at the time 
the contracts were drawn there was no 
money in the railway funds with which 
to meet the obligations involved. The 
subsequent sale of these bonds to in- 
nocent purchasers does not validate the 
contracts and the bonds are still illegal, 
according to the company. It asks that 
the court issue an order to impound the 
money realized from the sale of the 
bonds to the public so that the city 
and investors might be protected. 


Curtail Power Consumption 


A threatened interruption in the 
railway service of the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., will be avoided through 
the co-operation with the company by 
the business, manufacturing and amuse- 
ment interests of the city in tempo- 
rarily curtailing their use of electric 
energy during the hours from 7 a.m. to 
7 p.m. 

Twelve steel manufacturers who are 
among the heaviest users of electric 
power in Milwaukee have agreed to 
close their electric furnaces one dav 
each week, two closing each day. Mil- 
waukee theaters will also co-operate by 
eliminating all out-door advertising for 
five days in the week, from Monday to 
Friday inclusive. Similar action will 
be taken by the local grain milling 
interests. The Association of Com- 
merce will endeavor to obtain the co- 
operation of other business interests. 

The power shortage has been caused 
by an unprecedented demand for power. 
The first unit of a new power plant 
now under construction is expected to 
be ready for service in the near future 
and to relieve the situation. The co- 
operation of the public was asked 
through the medium of large advertise- 
ments in the Milwaukee newspapers. 


$50,000,000 for 450,000 Hp. 


Mr. Gaby Continues His Testimony on 
Hydro-Radial Costs—Estimates of 
Prospective Railway Business 


‘At the sitting of the Ontario Hydro- 
radial (Sutherland) Commission in To- 
ronto, Ont., during the week ended 
Oct. 23, F. A. Gaby dealt with the Chip- 
pewa Canal power undertaking now 
being constructed by the commission. 
The estimated cost for 450,000 hp. was 
$50,000,000. In addition there would 
be 160,000 hp. from the Ontario Power 
Company and 50,000 hp. from the 
Canadian Niagara Power Company for 
which the Hydro Commission was pay- 
ing $12 per hp., and $18 per hp. for 
an additional 10,000 hp. Mr. Gaby 
stated that the cost would be $12 per 
hp., delivered to the radial railways at 
Niagara, and that after construction 
and maintenance charges were added 
this was $2 to $3 per hp. higher than 
was charged today. 


200,000 Hp. at CHIPPEWA 


The original estimates for the Chip- 
pewa Canal power scheme called for 
only 200,000 hp., while the present 
plans provided for 450,000 hp., which 
could be developed for $9 per hp. per 
year. 

With respect to the Toronto-St. Cath- 
arines radial electric railway as pro- 
jected. Mr. Gaby estimated that 550,- 
000 tons of general merchandise would 
be handled, of which 300,000 tons 
would be in carload lots. Most of this 
would come from the urban districts, 
while 65,000 tons would come from 
Hamilton. 

On the Toronto & Suburban line the 
Hydro Commission was prepared to 
spend some $287,900 on improvements 
which would greatly better the serv- 
ice. A deficit was anticipated under 
Hydro management at first, but Mr. 
Gaby expected the increase in business 
to care for increasing operating costs. 


OPERATING RATIO ADVANCING 


On the London & Port Stanley, now 
under Hydro supervision, the operating 
expenses in pioportion to revenue had 
been 66 per cent in 1916, 69 per cent 
in 1919 and 75 per cent in 1920. 

On the Toronto & Eastern Railway, 
Mr. Gaby stated that when completed 
and extended into the centre of Toronto, 
the Hydro-radial line expected to handle 
75 per cent of the downtown traffic 
from the Danforth district within a 
quarter-mile radius of the rovte dur- 
ing rush hours, and 60 per cent during 
non-rush hours. 

At the sitting on Oct. 21 Mr. Gaby 
submitted estimates showing a total of 
320 miles of track. 
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Mr. Mitten Outlines His Attitude 


Reluctantly Accepts Commission’s Order for Seven-Cent Cash Fare— 
Men Will Receive Higher Wages at Once 


Thomas E. Mitten, president of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
has announced that the company will accept the order of the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission fixing the fare to be charged in Philadelphia after Nov. 1 
at 7 cents cash, four tickets for 25 cents. At the same time Mr. Mitten makes it 
plain that he is keenly disappointed that the commission has seen fit to impose 


upon the P. R. T. a form of fare increase for which it has not asked, 


Mr. 


Mitten has also announced that the company on Nov. 1 will begin paying its 
carmen at the rate of 72.5 cents an hour, and that they will be given back pay 


as soon as funds are available. 
mates $1,000,000. 


FFICIALS of the company esti- 
mate that the 7-cent fare with 


reduced-rate tickets, free trans- 
fers and 3-cent exchanges, will yield 
less in revenue than the straight 5-cent 
rate sought by Mr. Mitten. Before the 
Public Service Commission had an- 
nounced its decision, President Mitten 
was asked whether he was willing to try 
out any fare plan other than the one 
he had proposed. He declined to answer 
the question. It is believed now that he 
is quite willing to give the commission’s 
plan a fair trial, knowing that if it 
proves unsuccessful, the blame cannot 
be put upon him. 


MANAGEMENT DISAPPOINTED 


Posters defining the company’s atti- 
tude have been placed in all the cars. 
These posters addressed to the riding 
public read as follows: 


The Public Service Commission orders 
P. R. T. to collect 7 cents cash, four tickets 
for 25 cents, commencing Nov. 1, 1920. 

P. R. T., men and management, fought 
hard for the 5-cent fare and thank you 
heartily for your most generous help and 
appreciation. We are surprised and sorry 
that your big petition and your voluntary 
payment of the second fare did not receive 
more favorable consideration. 

P. . T., men and management, value 
your friendship. We will try to hold the 
short distance riders by giving you the very 
be ds service possible under present condi- 

ions. 


In announcing to the men that pay- 
ment of the higher wages would begin 
at once, Mr. Mitten said: 


We are not Mier by we are not cowards. 
You must not feel that this is a defeat, be- 
cause if you will remember when Tulley and 
I tried to teach you nine years ago what 
was in our minds in regard to .the resu!ts 
to be secured by co-operation, we-had more 
than one disappointment and you did not be- 
lieve it in one telling. Now the tables are 
turned and you have become the teachers. 
You are trying to tell the world how peace- 
ful relations can be established and main- 
tained between capital and labor under our 
co-operative plan, and what wonderful eco- 
nomic results, have been here secured. 


POLITICIANS TO BLAME 


You are trying to tell Philadelphia and 
certain politicians that their failure to rec- 
ognize our good work and great accomplish- 
ment cannot disturb the integrity of our 
organization. Courage is sustained when 
the cause is just. Setbacks such as we have 
just receiv only serve to strengthen our 
determination, even as the healthy, well- 
nourished tree is strengthened when its en- 
ergy is driven back to its roots by the 
price. of its branches. Strike talk must 

discouraged for that harks back to 
earlier days. Strikes are the weapon of the 
weaprant 5 persuasion and persistency in the 
ght are our great weapons and must pre- 
vail. 
_ You are, I am confident, going through 
with this fight in the same dignified way 
that you have thus far. This, despite the 
abuse of the Councilmen when you went 
down to present your petition, despite the 
thing that has been done to us here and 
now, } ; 
There is unquestionably in this commu- 
nity a erase that we have been wrongly 
dealt with. Our best remedy is to let that 


The amount of back pay due the men approxi- 


seed sink in and flourish. We have the 
right of this question and it is going to be 
impressed upon the people. 

We must not talk against our govern- 
ment, because in America our government is 
of ourselves. We all have our votes. We 
ourselves select our representatives. To 
find fault with our hand because it is not 
clean and therefore desire to cut it off is 
futile. .We would clean our hand and it is 
again a useful member. So it is for us to 
work for clean government. 

COMPANY'S CAUSE JUST 


The unrest of today that we see through- 
out the world is born of distrust and dis- 
belief in the good intent of those in high 
places. P. R. T. men and management, 
have confidence in each other, and ag sure- 
ly as you and I now sit here we will suc- 
ceed. Every seeming defeat we meet, such 
as now, but strengthens us, strengthens our 
purpose and weakens our enemy. Why? 
peoeeee Wwe are right and right must pre- 
vail. 

I do not want you to lose your dignity 
with your passengers. You will be asked, 
particularly by those who are not overly 
well educated, why this increased fare? I 
know what you have been saying; I know 
what I would be inclined to say, but I don’t 
want you to say it. This is the reason for 
the window sign, which will have been 
placed in the cars. Take the contents of 
this window sign for your text and you 
cannot go wrong. We cannot lose so long 
as our cause is just. We have got the 
money to pay our rent. 

We will start our new wage scale Nov. 
1. and we will accumulate the rest of the 
money as quickly as we can for your back 
pay. The amount due you for back pay up 
to Nov. 1, when we begin paying on the 
higher scale of wages, will be about $1,000.- 
000, and when we pay this to you we will 
try to pay it in one lump sum, so that you 
may put it away and add it to your savings, 
for as sure as we are sitting here the time 
is coming, and coming soon, when prices 
will be lower, houses will be cheaper, and 
every dollar you save now, in your saving 
account, will have at least $2 worth of pur- 
chasing value in days to come. 


Removal of New Jersey Commis- 
sioners Before Court 


The Senate of New Jersey, in special 
session, has refused to confirm the ap- 
pointment of the new Board of Utility 
Commissioners, named recently by Gov- 
ernor Edwards. In consequence it is 
expected the whole matter will now be 
threshed out through quo warranto pro- 
ceed ngs instead of certiorari. 

Supreme Court Justice Swayze re- 
fused to issue a writ of certiorari 
against the Governor at the behest of 
the members of the old board to review 
the executive’s action. 

The Senate in refusing to confirm the 
nominations referred them to the judi- 
ciary committee. The Senate also 
asked Attorney-General McCran_ to 
determ‘ne the legality of the Gov- 
ernor’s act. 

It is expected that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral will apply for a writ of quo war- 
ranto to require the members of the 
present commission to show by what 
right they hold office. 


In commenting on the refusal of the 
Senate to confirm the nominations, 
Governor Edwards said: 


It is the plain duty of the Senate to act 
upon the appointment of the new commis- 
sioners. They have the right of rejection 
if. in their judgment any of the men I have 
nominated are improper appointments, but 
they have no right to hold up the business 
of the state by a refusal to act at all. 


The message sent by Governor Ed- 
wards to the Senate with the nomina- 
tion was as follows: 


As you are perhaps aware, charges were 
filed with me by the city of Jersey City 
against John W. Slocum, George F. Wright, 
Harry L. Knight and Andrew Gaul. Jr., 
former members of the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners, for neglect of duty 
and misconduct in office. In accordance witna 
the provisions of the statute, copies of such 
charges were served upon those former 
members and protracted hearings held. 

Full opportunity was given for the pres- 
entation of evidence by both sides. The 
result of the hearing was my finding that 
the charges had been proved. I accordingly 
removed the said persons as members of 
said soard of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners. 

It therefore becomes necessary for me to 
make certain nominations to till the vacancy 
caused by such action. Those nominations 
accompany this message. 

It may be suggested that the removal of 
the persons in question was without war- 
rant in law, and for that reason your hon- 
orable body should not act to confirm the 
new appointments. It is a suffic‘ent answer, 
it seems to me, to say that the Supreme 
Court, to which the removed persons an- 
plied for relief, has refused to review the 
action of the Executive Department. 


Improvements at Springfield Are 
Progressing Satisfactorily 
Early in the year the Chamber of 


Commerce of Springfield, Mass., de- 
clared in favor of a monopoly of 
transportation by the Springfield 


Street Railway under proper regula- 
tion and guaranties. The wisdom of 
this action was certified to when 
Peter Witt presented his report on the 
Springfield Street Railway as an in- 
vestigator employed by the city of 
Springfield. 

During the winter the officials of the 
chamber held several meetings with 
officers of the Springfield Street Rail- 
way with a view to securing the ex- 
tension of the Carew Street line to 
East Springfield, the double tracking 
of the St. James Avenue line from 
Thompson Street to the Westinghouse 
plant, and the extension of the Page 
Boulevard line to connect with the 
Indian Orchard line. 

The railway from the beginning 
recognized the necessity for this work, 
but was unable to finance the exten- 
sions. The officials of the company 
realized that the Chamber of Commerce 
is not a financing organization, but 
that the extensions were necessary, and 
that the transportation facilities of the 
city must keep pace with its other 
activities. 

The Chamber of Commerce decided 
to help sell $300,000 of bonds of the 
railway, this being the amount neces- 
sary to finance the projects mentioned. 
This issue has now been nearly all sub- 
scribed. The railway began the con- 
struction of the lines some time ago, 
and by the end of the year hopes to 
have the new routes in operation. 
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Employees Before Court in Receivership Case 


Kansas City Trainmen Ask Court to Retain Present Management 
and Preserve Pleasant Relations 


The presentation by representatives of employees of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Railways of a promise and petition was one of the striking features of the 


receivership hearing in Kansas City on Oct. 21. 


The employees promised their 


co-operation in operation and service to the public, declared that they expected 
and would promote uninterrupted service and asked that present pleasant 


relations with officials be continued. 


Judge K‘mbrough Stone, on the bench, 


expressed appreciation of the spirit in which the petition was offered, and said 
that the employees’ suggestions would be considered. 


Col. Philip J. Kealy, president, be 

made a receiver, or continued as 
operating head of the company. Colonel 
Kealy, immediately after the petition 
was presented, declared that he had not 
been aware that such a recommenda- 
tion was being considered and that it 
was unauthorized. He asked that the 
petition be disregarded as to himself. 


()« of these suggestions was that 


Mr. PEw SPEAKS FOR MEN 


The employees were represented be- 
fore the court by John P. Pew. He said 
that he did not appear in behalf of any 
one party of the receivership proceed- 
ing, but desired to speak for a moment. 
He explained that when the employees 
learned that the receivership proceed- 
ing was pending, they voluntarily cir- 
culated petitions for signature and sub- 
sequently asked him to appear for 
them. He represented 3,300 working 
people. The position of the employees 
was this: 

Perhaps 60 per cent of the gross receipts 
of the company go to pay for labor. Of 
every 8 cents you deposit for a fare prac- 
tically a nickel goes to pay for labor. The 
pay-roll is about $6,000,000 a year. Their 
attitude is that the first interest to be con- 
sidered is the public; that the next interest 
to be considered is the interest of the-em- 
ployees; and the third the property. The 
property, indeed, has right in this, but what 
it gets is incidental to these others, and 
unless these others are considered first then 
property rights are of little value. 

He said that following the strike in 
December, 1918, a new operating organ- 
ization had been built up around 200 
platform men who remained in the 
service of the company. Moreover, a 
most comprehensive plan had been de- 
vised for collective bargaining and for 
the settlement of grievances, the details 
of which were set out in a book which 
he offered as evidence. Since Decem- 
ber, 1918, no grievance had come up 
for settlement that had passed beyond 
the division committee. He then read 
the objects sought to be attained by 
the Kansas City Railways Employees’ 
Brotherhood. 


EMPLOYEES PROMISE CO-OPERATION 


In concluding Mr. Pew said the em- 
ployees promised the court, the re- 
ceivers and the people of Kansas City 
that “we will work whole-heartedly and 
together for the good of the company 
and for service to the public. Under 
no circumstances will we permit any 
interruption of this service.” The em- 
ployees desired: 

(1) That no outside labor interest or 
those not in the company’s employ be 
given any part in the present proceed- 
ings. (2) That nothing be done to dis- 


turb the pleasant relations existing 
between the employees and their offi- 
cers. (3) That Col. P. J. Kealy be 
retained either as a receiver or as the 
operating head of the company. 

Mr. Pew apologized for speaking in 
behalf of parties not in actual interest 
to the suit, but expressed the belief 
that the court would welcome the sug- 
gestions of the employees and heed 
their request. 

Mr. Kealy at this point stated to the 
court that he should like the record to 
show that the matter which Mr. Pew 
stated came to him as a great surprise; 
that it was not authorized and that 
while he appreciated the compliment, 
he would not have the court consider 
the matter as authorized by him. He 
respectfully requested that his name be 
withdrawn from any consideration in 
the matter suggested by Mr. Pew. He 
said: 


It is embarrassing and, while compli- 
mentary, I should like the court to consider 
the withdrawal of my name under the 
circumstances. 


The court said that it was a source 
of gratification to know that the atti- 
tude of the employees was as stated. 
Assurance was given that the sugges- 
tions from the men would be carefully 
considered. 

Except for the preamble the petition 
presented by Mr. Pew was as follows: 


Since the appointment of a temporary 
receiver there have daily appeared in the 
newspapers statements that numerous in- 
terests would ask representation. We 
respectfully submit that the interests of 
the 3,500 men whose daily labors make 
possible this public service, and whose 
livelihood is dependent upon the success of 
this company, are just as important as 
those of financial and civic interests. 

There have been rumors that those who 
left the service in December, 1918, without 
warning to the public, causing tremendous 
financial loss to Kansas City, and untold 
inconvenience to the public, would attempt 
either openly or otherwise again to inter- 
fere in the operation of this property. Such 
an attempt if successful could only result 
in bad feeling, factional strife and again 
allow of the interference of foreign agita- 
tors in the present situation. 


LABOR SITUATION GOoop 


The labor situation on this property is 
without question the best in its history. 
The feeling between employees themselves 
and the relations between them and their 
officials are those of co-operation, mutual 
help and square dealing. Collective bar- 
gaining has been provided for and griev- 
ances are immediately adjusted. In the 
past eighteen months under our present 
officials this organization has been de- 
veloped from practically nothing to its pres- 
ent state of efficiency. There are today 
only about 600 in the employ who were. here 
prior to December, 1918. 

We therefore respectfully petition the 
court: 

1. That no outside labor interest nor 
those not in the company’s employ be given 
any part in the present proceedings. 

2. That nothing be done to disturb the 
present pleasant relations existing between 
the employees and their officials. 3. That Col. 
P. J. Kealy, under whose leadership this 
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organization has been built up, be retained 
either as a receiver or as the operating 
head of the company. We have confidence 
in his ability and we know that the spirit 
of HR prabonse = he has made possible will 
result if possible in better operation than at 
present. 

Should a different man be placed at the 
head of this property it would require 
months for him to familiarize himself with 
the organization, the property and the serv- 
ice. | The employees would at a dis- 
advantage, as would the public. 


EMPLOYEES PROMISE CO-OPERATION 


On our part we promise the court, the 
receivers and the people of Kansas City 
that we will work whole heartedly and 
together for the good of the company and 
for service to the public. That under no 
circumstances will we permit any inter- 
ruption of this service. 

This petition is the joint effort of the 
Kansas City Railways Employees Brother- 
hood, to which over 2,000 employees belong. 
and of the presentation committees elected 
by and representing every employee of the 
company. It is the outgrowth of a 
unanimous feeling that we have won the 
right to ask representation before the 
eourt. 

The amounts opposite our names are 
subscribed for the purpose of employing 
counsel and defraying our expenses in the 
rresent proceedings. 


On Oct. 22 Colonel Kealv addressed 
his fellow employees as follows: 


Your action before the Federal Court 
yesterday is one of the most remarkable 
examples of loyalty and co-operation in the 
history of the electric railway industry. 
There should now be no question in the 
mind of anyone where this organization 
stands in relation to agitators, dictators or 
outside labor interference. You have dem- 
onstrated that you are able to conduct your 
own affairs without such influence; that 
you have all the necessary machinery for 
collective bargaining, and that you have 
the ability to use it. 

I cannot find words to express mv deep 
gratitude for your expression of confidence. 
There have been many heavy responsi- 


‘bilities connected with the Kansas City 


Railways, especially during the troublous 
times of the past eighteen months. The 
knowledge that I have had the respect and 
loyalty of my fellow employees has light- 
ened this load and made a most arduous 
task a pleasure. 

In the pending proceedings I have no 
personal ambition. I have long looked for- 
ward to the dav when I could with a clear 
conscience lay down the responsibilities my 
position imposed.- when T could eseane the 
ofttimes unfriendly criticism and publicity. 
T had thought the time had come when T 
eould step aside. i 

However, if I should be asked to continue 
the work we have carried on together, my 
acceptance would be only because of your 
wishes, and in the knowledge that I have 
behind me the united and loyal co-operation 
of a wonderful organization. 

Should my connection with the organiza- 
tion be severed, however. I shall take away 
with me the knowledge that I have enjoyed 
your friendship and respect. and that your 
co-operation has made possible the progress 
we have made_in the past year. This 
knowledge is sufficient reward. Your action 


will remain a treasured memory. With all 
my heart I thank you. 
As noted elsewhere in this issue 


Francis M. Wilson and Fred W. Flem- 
ing have been named permanent re- 
ceivers of the railway. 


Seattle Men Want Seventy- 
“ five Cents 


Trainmen of the Seattle (Wash.) 
Municipal Railway have applied to 
Mayor Hugh M. Caldwell for a con- 
ference, with a view to revising their 
contract, looking toward increased 
wages. The communication to the 
Mayor points out that at a_ special 
meeting of the railway employees on 
Oct. 8 it was decided, to ask for a con- 
ference between the employees, the 
Mayor and D. W. Henderson, superin- 
tendent of street railways, “at the 
earliest possible date.” Among the 
demands of the men are the following: 
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All motormen and conductors to be 
paid 75 cents an hour; the regular 
day to be eight hours, with time a half 
for all time over eight and a half hours; 
guarantee of eight hours’ pay a day, 
_ seven-hour runs to be considered a 
- regular run; all runs not completed in 
ten consecutive hours to be paid half 
time for all time intervening. This 
affects “swing runs,” where men work 
two or three hours, then are off for 
three or four hours, and return for a 
second shift. The men also ask that 
75 per cent of the runs be made straight 
through. 

All trainmen who work as extra men 
to be guaranteed $150 a month; all 
regular Sunday and holiday runs to be 
completed in 4% to six hours, the same 
to pay eight hours; allowance for the 
ten minutes spent at the carhouse after 
reporting and before taking their cars; 
allowance of fifteen minutes extra time 
each day to turn in daily reports; extra 
time when relieving crews where it is 
necessary to report at the carhouse 
earlier than the customary ten minutes; 
guarantee of eight hours when regular 
runs are canceled; discontinuance of 
the practice of allowing men who have 
worked regular runs to take trippers or 
do other extra work; this change, the 
letter says, is designed to distribute the 
work. 

Mayor Caldwell has not yet replied to 
the communication, or indicated what 
action will be taken. 


Welfare Reports Published 


The reports of the welfare depart- 
ments of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit and the New York Railways for the 
year ended June 30 have just been 
made by H. H. Vreeland, director of 
welfare. The policy of the organiza- 
tions is to benefit each and every 
employee physically, mentally and 
morally. The work is carried out under 
definite and concrete rules of helpful- 
ness. The Bureau of Nurses alone 
made a total of 2,925 calls upon the 
sick. 

Finding employment for .the idle 
and assisting widows of employees to 
obtain the State Widow Pension, send- 
ing employees to the country to re- 
-gain their strength and vigor are also 
practical demonstrations of what these 
benevolent organizations have been 
doing. 

Not satisfied with caring for the 
physical comforts of the employees 
the Interborough and the New York 
Railways’ welfare organizations offer 
educational advantages in the school 
for operators where training in the 
elementary theory of electricity is 
given. 

In the matter of purely social ac- 
tivities in the interest of the enter- 
tainment of the employees in their non- 
working hours the past year has been 
a very successful one. The reports in 
detail are given in the October issues 
of the Interborough Bulletin and the 
New York Railways Employees’ Maga- 
zine. share hen 


Toledo Awaits Local Election 


Settlement of Franchise Matter There 
Overshadows the National 
Issues 


' The fight for a railway settlement in 
Toledo, Ohio, assumed toward the close 
of the campaign more importance than 
the national contests. The vote on Nov. 
2 will be a double one with the pos- 
sibility of approval of both municipal 
ownership and service-at-cost plans as 
submitted. 


M. O. DEFEAT PREDICTED 


On Oct. 28 the indications were that 
the twin bond issues for a municipal 
line will be defeated. Very little cam- 
paigning has been done in the city in 
behalf of the municipal ownership pro- 
posal, members of the municipal own- 
ership commission, which drafted the 
ordinance, centering their energies on 
a drive against the service-at-cost 
franchise. 

The election will provide Toledo citi- 
zens with the opportunity of making a 
definite and clean settlement of a prob- 
lem that has kept the city from de- 
velopment for many years. The 
Doherty interests have operated the 
lines of the Toledo Railways & Light 
Company for more than six years. 
They inherited a bitter fight for fran- 
chise renewals. Past history has been 
dragged into the present battle for the 
service-at-cost plan. 

W. L. Milner, chairman of the cost- 
of-service commission, has made a 
strong campaign for his ordinance. 
This measure Mr. Doherty and other 
railway experts have declared to be one 
of the best of its kind even though the 
company was forced to yield on many 
disputed questions. Of the two after- 
noon dailies, the News-Bee is fighting 
the franchise and favoring the munic- 
ipal ownership propositions. Negley D. 
Cochran, its editor, has made a per- 
sonal matter of the question with Nat 
Wright, editor of the Blade. The News- 
Bee has opposed a settlement of the 
issue for several years. Its editor once 
served on a commission which drafted 
a community ownership plan which 
at no time during the pending discus- 
sion had a chance for adoption. Many 
of the provisions of this grant, how- 
ever, were better for the railway than 
the present service-at-cost franchise, 
which he is opposing. 


RAILWAY OUSTED LAST YEAR 


At the primary election municipal 
ownership was given a dreadful thrust. 
A few more than 20,000 voted on the 
measures., The registration for the 
Presidential election has totalled more 
than 89,000 and will be the largest ex- 
pression ever polled on any railway 
matter in Toledo. It is thought the 
majority of the women voting will sup- 
port the service-at-cost plan. 

It is nearly a year since the famous 
ouster ordinance went into effect. That 
measure was directly responsible for 
the negotiations which have led to the 
plan of settlement now before the 


people. 


News Notes 


Algiers-Gretna Men Vote to Strike. 
~-Motormen and conductors of the 
Scuth New Orleans Light & Traction 
Company operating between Algiers 
and Gretna, La., have voted to strike 
on Nov. 1 unless granted an increase 
in wages. The officials of the com- 
pany, believe there will be an amicable 
arrangement between the company and 
the employees in view of the hoped- 
for increase in fares. The wage de- 
mand will probably be granted to the 
men if the Commission Council of New 
Orleans passes favorably upon the ap- 
plication of the company for increased 
rates. 

Cities Asked to Operate Lines — 
General Manager Pulliam of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Company, after 
testifying before the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission that service in Mani- 
towac and Two Rivers is given at a 
loss, invited these cities to take over 
the lines and operate the cars. The 
city is asking for extension of lines 
on the west and south sides. On the 
other hand, the company is demanding 
increased fare on city lines, dismissal 
of the petition for extensions, and the 
right to remove tracks on certain 
streets. The city contends that if the 
proper extensions were made the lines 
could be operated at a profit for the 
company. The matter is pending 
before the Railroad Commission. 

City Planning Commission Promot- 
ing Inquiry.—The City Planning Com- 
mission of Kansas City, Mo., has ap- 
pointed subcommittees to investigate 
and report on the following subjects of 
improvement: Transportation, indus- 
try, commercial districts, highways, 
zoning, residential districts, recreation. 
The committees have available data in- 
cluded in a report by George E. Kess- 
ler, adviser to the board of park com- 
missioners. Mr. Kessler made a report 
of similar import more than twenty-five 
years ago, and as engineer assisted in 
putting that report on the landscape 
as the present park and boulevard sys- 
tem. His report on this present sub- 
ject made special reference to the 
possibility of subways and elevated 
structures for diverting heavy traffic 
and alleviating congestion and to the 
possible necessity for interurban 
freight and passenger stations. It was 
intimated at the meeting that addi- 
tional interurban lines may be expected 
to enter Kansas City. R. P. Woods, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Missouri Short Line, an interurban 
electric road, was made chairman of the 
committee on transportation. Mr. 
Woods was formerly city member on 
the board of control of the Kansas City 
Railways. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Trolleys Continue Decline 


Long Island Roads Report a Decrease 
of Nearly 230 per Cent Over 
Year 1918 


Electric railways operated by the 
Long Island Railroad show a total 
deficit for year ended Dee. 31, 1919, of 
$22,308. This is more then double the 
deficit of 1918. Five companies are 


upon application made to it that the 
company is entitled to the advance. 
Steps taken by the company to aban- 
don certain lines were met with re- 
monstrances by Kingston people and 
its Taxpayers’ Association, and at a 
hearing before Chairman Charles B. 
Hill, Francis C. Merritt, representing 
the Taxpayers’ Association, stated that 
in his opinion residents of Kingston 


included in the returns. Only one of would much prefer to pay a higher rate 
Ocean Elec. Huntington Northport | Nassau Glen Cove 
Year ended Dee. 31, 1919 Ry. BR. RT Trac. County Ry. R.R. Total 
Operating revenues............. $205,578 $37,699 $11,645 $17,977 $26,400 $299,299 
Operating expenses, taxes and un- 
collected railway revenue..... . 153,708 48,133 18,017 20,721 28,018 268,597 
Operating income............. $51,870 *$10,434 *$6,372 *$2,744 *$1,618 $30,702 
Non-operating income.......... . 302 155 212 212 212 i 
Gross income. ...... ; $52,172 *$10,279 *$6,160 *$2,532 *$1,406 $31,795 
Deductions from gross income. 50,993 2,340 586 38 146 54,103 
DRBE INOOMIO! Sea ks crete clea $1,179 *$12,619 *$6,746 *$2,570 *$1,552 *$22,308 
BIVIGONGS: 01 Pes RLV. None None None None None None 
Balance to profit : and loss... .. . $1,179 *$12,619 *$6,746 *$2,570 *$1,552 *$22,308 
Outstanding capital stock..... $35,000 $28,950 $45,000 $35,000 $10,000 $153,950 
Outstanding bonds........... $20,000 $26,000 None None None $46.000 
Miles of single track.......... 15.59 19.97 2.74 1.60 3.50 43.40 


*Deficit, +Dissolved Sept. 23, 1919. 


these, the Ocean Electric Railway, is 
self-supporting. The net income of 
even this company decreased over last 
year by $13,000. The returns of the 
Huntington Railroad are not compar- 
able, because the company was dis- 
solved on Sept. 28, 1919, and a full 
year’s report is not available. 


Consent of City Needed 


Saul Zielonka, City Solicitor of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in a recent opinion 
returned to W. C. Culkins, street rail- 
way director, held that under the ex- 
isting franchise the Cincinnati Trac- 
tion Company cannot dispose of any 
property with a clear title without the 
consent of the city. The City Solicitor 
held that under the present service-at- 
cost plan and the recently enacted ordi- 
nance the city has an option on the 
company’s property, and that the com- 
pany is not in a position to dispose of 
its property without the consent of the 
city. The question was brought up 
after the railway had disposed of the 
Bogan Street carhouse without first 
notifying the office of the Street Rail- 
way Director. 


Petition for Abandonment Denied 


The Public Service Commission for 
the Second District of New York has 
denied the application pending before 
it for approval of abandonment of cer- 
tain lines of the Kingston Consolidated 
Railroad, pending the disposition of an 
application to be made for a 7-cent fare 
in that city in place of the recent 6-cent 
fare. The Kingston Common Council 
has consented to the additional 1 cent, 
providing the commission shall find 


of fare than to see any part of the 
road abandoned. Mayor Palmer Can- 
field, Jr., expressed the opinion that a 
majority of the people would prefer 
to pay 7 cents than to have the line 
abandoned. 

Chairman Hill holds that it is the 
duty of the commission to withhold its 
approval of the proposed abandonment 
and deny the application. His recom- 
mendation to the commission provides 
that the present proceedings may be 
renewed after the application for an 
increase in fare has been decided. 


Surplus Earnings Increase 


After Paying Preferred Stock Dividend 
Surplus of United Light & Railways 
Amounted to About $700,000 


Surplus earnings for the United Light 
& Railways Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for the year ended June 30, 1920, 
show an increase over 1919 of $145,000, 
or 26 per cent. This surplus was ob- 
tained after a preferred stock dividend 
of $603,000 had been deducted. The 
net income for 1920 was $1,302,599. 
Compared with $1,161,583 in 1919 the 
increase in net was $141,016, or 12 pear 
cent. 

Gross earnings of the subsidiary com- 
panies increased about $1,000,000. The 
operating expenses increased almost as 
fast, allowing the net earnings to be 
increased only $538,850, or 1.9 per cent 
over 1919. The net profit of the sub- 
sidiary companies due the United Light 
& Railways Company amounted to 
$1,935,605, an increase of $67,184, or 3.6 
per cert. After adding the interest 
and dividends receivable, and miscella- 
neous earnings, and subtracting all the 
deductions for interest and general ex- 
penses, the net income was found to 
be $1,302,599 as previously mentioned. 

This company is a holding corpora- 
tion. It controls public utility concerns 
in Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Tennessee. The total capital stock in 
the hands of the public amounts to 
$19,905,099. Total funded liabilities 
in the hands of public are $29,218,800, 
making total capital liabilities of $49,- 
123,899. 

Among the railway properties which 
the company controls are the Cedar 
Rapids & Marion City Railway, the 
Grand Rapids, Grand Haven & Muske- 
gon Railway, the Mason City & Clear 
Lake Railroad and the Tri-City Railway 
& Light Company. These companies 
operate more than 200 miles of electric 
railway. 


INCOME STATEMENT—UNITED LIGHT & RAILWAYS COMPANY 


Percentage 
Year Ended June 30: 1920 1919 Change 
Gross earnings of subsidiary companies. .... $10,695,639 $9,664,500 -+10.7 
Operating expenses (including maintenance, general and income ‘taxes) 7,868,653 6,891,364 +14.2 
Net earnings of subsidiary companies... ...........0 cece epee eee $2,826,986 $2,773,136 + 1.9 
Deductions from net earnings: 
Interest on bonds, sub-companies due public. ..............ecuecs $681,008 $695,550 — 2.1 
Interest on notes, etc., sub-companies due public... ...........006 28,028 29,19 — 3.5 
Dividends and earnings on preferred stock. .........0.0000cecvaes 170,238 170,795 — 0.3 
Profit. due minority stookholdersia so... sclgce ss scaapuses ae ene 12,107 9,170 +32.0 
Total deductions from net earnings. ............6c0000eceeecaee $891,380 $904,714 — 1.5 
Net profit of subsidiary companies due United Light & Railways ... . . $1,935,606 $1,868,422 + 3.6 
Interest and dividends receivable: 
On bonds and stocks of other companies. ............. Sikeun se One $1,241 $1,203 + 3.2° 
On bank balances and certificates of deposit. ..................00- 6,122 5,816 + 5.3 
Miscellaneous caring ni fica ei Gakic cu Sco ate o Un ambulette ees 545,271 323,289 +68.7 
Totel gross earnings of United Light & Railways................ $2,488,240 $2,198,730 +13.2 
Deductions from gross earnings: 
General ‘expense, including taxes... 0... 0... c cece ce eee ee neue $253,066 $178,530 +42.0 
Interest on first and refunding 5% bonds. ..............0. 000005 456,129 438,462 + 4.0 
Interest on 6% three and five-year bond secured gold notes... ... . 44,533 90,000 —50.5 
Interest on 6% 24 year bond secured gold notes, _, Series ae es 72,252 90,000  —19.7 
Interest on 7%, 5 year bond secured gold notes, “series Di aout 105,000 76,903 +36.6 
Interest on 7%, one year bond secured gold notes, “‘series CC”... .. DT BOT boys ataint mpl ak en 
Interest on 7%, bond secured gold notes, ‘series of 1920”......... 92996” cleat et eee 
Interest on ten- -year convestiite gold debentures................. 120,000 120,000 ...... 
Tnteress on Commercial lOMNS Mies G05) clues Lvsne'e aad oh ok an 44,458 43,252 + 2.8 
Total deductions from gross earnings. .......... 0000 eevee ueee $1,185,641 = $1,037,147, +14.3 
Wet Ioome: 05 3 aw «sy Kore COP ae ey co METRE pal vivlie ea ee eee. heres $1,302,599 $1,161,583 +12.1 
Preferred stock dividenteen.e ice eo ernes <class alle « bwkae Late 6 3,249 606,986 —0 
Surplus earninga,:. 0 s5:. saecsees fa. co a. ree Ree $699, 350 $554,597 +26.1 
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Permanent Receivers Named 


Messrs. Wilson and Fleming Placed in 
Charge of Affairs of Kansas 
City Railways 


Judge Stone in the Federal Court at 


‘Kansas City, Mo., on Oct. 26 named 


two permanent receivers for the Kansas 
City Railways to succeed F. C. Niles, 
temporary receiver. The permanent 
receivers are Francis M. Wilson, now 
United States District Attorney, and 
Fred W. Fleming, real estate dealer, 
formerly manager of the Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company. Each will 
give bond for $50,000. 

It was expected that the receivers 
would qualify before Saturday and have 
had time by then to reach conclusions 
as to certain contracts now under way. 


The court set Saturday morning for 


receiving the recommendations of the 
receivers and establishing the status of 
contracts, particularly that on the 
Twenty-third Street viaduct. 

The final order appointing Messrs. 
Fleming and Wilson receivers of the 
company was made on the afternoon of 
Oct. 27 by Judge Stone. Midnight 
Wednesday was set as the hour for 
them to take charge of the property. 


ORDER OF CLAIMS FIXED 


The final order avoided establishing 
general rules for priority of claims and 
accounts. The receivers are expected 
to make up lists of bills due, of con- 
tracts and similar obligations, prepare 
their recommendations and present the 
lists, the recommendations and _ the 
opinions to the court. 

The original order mentioned Aug. 1 
this year as the date previous to which 
supply bills for operating necessities 
would not have priority, but the final 
order of the court on Oct. 27 threw all 
these bills into the class of other obliga- 
tions, the status of which must be fixed 
after the receivers have considered 
them and reported to the court. Such 
listing and reporting to court will, it is 
considered, avoid the necessity for 
creditors coming in with intervening 
petitions as they will have their day 
in court. 


Municipal Road Has Small Deficit 


Fred Boeken, superintendent of the 
San Francisco (Cal.) Municipal Rail- 
way, expresses himself as well pleased 
with the showing of the railway for the 
fiscal year ended June 30. There was a 
deficit of $22,131, but at the present 
5-cent fare this is considered auspi- 
cious, particularly as $486,551 was set 
aside for depreciation. The total earn- 
ings for the year were $2,729,015. 
Against this was charged off the fol- 
lowing amounts: 


Operating expenses ...........-+ $2,002,101 
Depreciation (18%) ............ 86,551 
Seto MQ ge 233,503 
Compensation insurance ........ 28,991 
MD StAI ME Pee SE 5 co $2,751,146 


‘Total Carnines eeicitdes wis + sccrdiei ree 2,729,015 
Diclicitt os eset, okies Soci > $22,131 


Mr. Boeken states that the month of 
September was one of the best in the 
history of the road and that the sys- 


tem more than paid all charges last 
month with $7,000 actual net profit. 
In this connection Mr. Boeken said: 


If business keeps going through the fiscal 
year as it has started we will be able to 
wipe out any deficit that may have been 
shown for the, last fiscal year and have a 
profit to the road’s account in addition to 
the depreciation fund that we are gradually 
piling up. 


Accumulated Shortage of $591,365 
in Dallas 


The Dallas (Tex.) Railway has 
issued a statement covering operation 
for the month of August and for the 
thirty-five months under the present 
franchise. The company operated 
under a 5-cent fare up to June 27, 1920, 
when a 6-cent fare was put into effect 
to continue for one year. It is pointed 
out by Richard Meriwether, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, that the 
company even under the 6-cent fare 
has failed to earn the authorized 7 per 
cent on its invested capital by $24,574, 
and that the accumulated shortage on 
permissible return, covering the thirty- 
five months of operation under the fran- 


chise granted on Oct. 1, 1917, is 
$591,365. 
The detailed financial’ statement 


of the company follows: 


Total property value, determined in the 
manner provided by the franchise— 
close of business Aug. 31, 

OI Rs « wadilistsen os! lero mcd AI ate $8,971,533 


(This represents the amount of money in- 
vested in the actual property as agreed with 
the city, and is not the stock, bonds or out- 
standing securities.) 


Authorized return—7% per annum 
on property value (for August). .$51,884 
(This is the 7% per annum on the 

amount of money invested in the actual 
property ; not on stocks, bonds or other out- 
standing securities. It is the amount the 
company is permitted to earn by the fran- 
chise now in effect with the city.) 

Gross income from all sources, 
month of August, 1920... .2.,.... $ 


Operating expenses, month of Aug- 

ust, 1920 251,891 

(Operating expenses do not include inter- 
est on bonds, stocks, notes, commissions or 
discounts on loans or cost of raising money, 
Oak Cliff rental or dividends on stocks; 
these items are paid out of the “return,” if 
any is earned; otherwise they are not paid.) 


Balance earned for return, month of 

Pte ee LODE... eee ater pala ie On $27,309 

(This is the actual amount of money 
earned during the month, and is the differ- 
ence between the gross income and the op- 
erating expenses. Out of this return must 
be paid interest on bonds notes and secur- 
ities, commissions or discounts or loans or 
costs of raising money, Oak Cliff rental and 
dividends on stock, if any.) 


Shortage in permitted return, month 
OL ausust, LIZ... . eames ele $24,574 
(This represents the difference between 
the amount of money the city franchise says 
we are permitted to earn and the actual 
amount of money earned.) 


Amount net earnings for August avail- 
able for distribution to stockholders. None 


Amount net earnings for August avail- 
able for transfer to surplus reserve. None 
(Self-explanatory. If there is a shortage 

in the “permitted return” for the month, 

there cannot be any money available for 
transfer to the surplus reserve.) 


Total shortage for thirty-five months (Oct. 
1, 1917 to Aug. 31, 1920, inclusive) 
on permissible return..... apa $591,365 
(This is the total amount of money 

which we have fallen short of earning the 7 

per cent per annum on the dollars invested 

in the actual property since we have been 
operating under the new franchise.) 


NOTE—Six-cent fare became effective 
June 27, 1920. 
Passengers carried in May, 1920, .5,682,705 
Passengers carried in Aug., 1920. .4,955,580 


Decrease in passengers carried in 
August compared with May.... 


727,125 


Bus Line Sold 


Puget Sound Railway Disposes of Auto 
Lines Started as Experiment 
When Jitneys Appeared 


A deal has been consummated whereby 
the transportation business of the Puget 
Sourid Auto Bus Company, a’ subsidiary 
corporation of the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, has been transferred 
to Joseph Silver and W. W. Whipple, 
Seattle. Five 2-ton Mack trucks, the 
good will of the company and the 
assistance of the company that made 
the sale in getting the new owners 
started in the business are included in 
the deal. The amount of money in- 
volved in the transaction has not been 
made public. 

The route heretofore served by the 
Puget Sound Auto Bus Company lies 
between Seattle and Bothell, a distance 
of approximately 19.5 miles. The bus 
system was organized about five years 
ago and developed by the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, under the 
capable direction of W. H. McGrath, 
vice-president. The line has main- 
tained hourly schedule between Seattle 
and Bothell. It is understood the sys- 
tem has been well patronized and that 
some money was made. 


Two LINES STARTED 


Shortly after the “jitneys’” made 
their appearance on Seattle’s streets 
the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company, as it was then known, 
determined to go into the auto bus 
business, as an experiment, using the 
buses as feeders to its interurban lines. 
The company was after data; it wanted 
statistics on the cost of operating bus 
lines. Two lines were started, one 
between Bothell and Seattle, the other 
between Auburn and Enumclaw. The 
project was undertaken originally as 
the Washington Auto Bus Company, 
but later following a re-incorporation 
and the sale of the Auburn-Enumclaw 
line the name of the company was 
changed to the Puget Sound Auto Bus 
Company. 

W. J. Grambs, manager of auxiliary 
operations of the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, handled the negotia- 
tions attendant upon the sale of the 


line. In speaking of the sale he said: 
We sold for several reasons. The two 
most pertinent ones are: first, we got a 


fair price, and, second, the business is too 
small for us to continue to engage in it. 
I believe it is safe to say, the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company will not engage 
in the auto bus busines again. What plans 
we may have had have been abandoned. 
We are through with the auto bus business. 
It is too small, 

Mr. Grambs believes under private 
ownership the lines will thrive. He 
states that Silver & Whipple, the new 
owners, have gone about the proposi- 
tion in a way that cannot help but pro- 
duce results. Already they have in- 
terested patrons of the line by selling 
them stock in the company. The com- 
pany is incorporated for $15,000. 
Shares in the concern are sold for $10 
each. To date more than 200 shares 
of stock have been sold without solici- 
tation. 
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Detroit Lines May Be Segregated 
—Company in Strong Position 

Confirmation comes by way of Mon- 
treal of the rumor current in Detroit 
of the possible segregation of the 
suburban and city lines of the Detroit 
United Railway. A. J. Ferguson, vice- 
president of the company, resident of 
Montreal, says the company is in a 
position within its own resources to pro- 
vide for its financial needs for a con- 
siderable time in the future. In conse- 
quence no temporary financing is con- 
templated. Demands upon the company 
for increased facilities are increasing 
and if any permanent plan of financing 
is adopted segregation of the lines will 
undoubtedly result. Mr. Ferguson is 
quoted by the Montreal Gazette as 
follows: 


The general situation of the company is 
that by reason of withholding increased 
dividends, representing a fair return on the 
value of its property it has employed in 
serving the public, the railway has accumu- 
lated a large surplus. In January, 1902, 
the company was authorized to issue $25,- 
000,000 of bonds, secured by a mortgage on 
its property, to provide for underlying 
bonds and to meet requirements from time 
to time with reference to the extension and 
development of its lines. 

It was considered at the time that the 
provision made by this $25,000,000 mort- 
gage would provide for necessary exten- 
sions and betterments indefinitely, but the 
increase in population and the. development 
of industries and commercial activities 
within the territory that is served by the 
company has been so great that th pro- 
vision thus made has been exhausted, the 
mortgage having now been closed several 
years. 

The increased demand for 
the company’s system and general facili- 
ties continues, and our bankers have ad- 
vised that before, or in connection with, the 
adoption of any permanent financial plan, 
the company’s properties be segregated— 
the city lines from the suburban, 

If this plan, which is under consideration, 
shall upon full investigation and considera- 
tion be deemed wise, it would involve a 
reorganization to some intent, and also the 
adoption of a comprehensive program 
with reference to the financial needs of the 
company, both for the near and distant 
future. 

The company proposes efficiently to serve 
the people within the territory occupied by 
its system, having full regard to the future 
increase in population. 

If a plan of reorganization and for per- 
manent financing be finally approved by the 
board of directors of the road it will of 
course, be submitted to the stockholders 
for their consideration. 


extension of 


Utility Credit Cannot Be Injured 
with Impunity 

Chester Cleveland, a member of 

Mayor Thompson’s cabinet, and a 


special assistant corporation counsel of 
the city of Chicago before the Public 
Utilities Commission in matters affect-. 
ing the Chicago companies, in a recent 
interview in the Chicago Herald-Hxam- 
mer says that any newspaper printing 
a statement concerning a public utility 
company such as affects its credit or 
standing in the community and upon 
which full proof cannot be furnished 
may be sued for libel by the utility and 
a full recovery of damages obtained. 
The city representative cited the 
point in connection with the suits for 
$20,000,000 damages brought by Mayor 
Thompson in the name of Chicago 
against two newspapers. In those suits 
it is claimed that articles were “reck- 
lessly and maliciously published” and 
have “made it difficult for the city to 
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borrow money because of the alleged 
reflections upon the name of the cor- 
poration—the city of Chicago.” 

In commenting upon the suits, Mr. 
Cleveland said in the interview: 


If these newspapers persistently pub- 
lished that the Chicago Surface Lines or 
the Chicago Telephone Company or the 
Chicago Elevated Railroad, or any other of 
the great financial institutions of Chicago, 
were bankrupt and their credit exhausted, 
the corporation so libeled would undoubtedly 
sue for more than the city has sued. in 
these suits. 

The Chicago official says that not 
only could suit be brought and dam- 
ages obtained because of publication of 
statements affecting credit, but that 
any other untrue charge which might 
hold a corporation, such as a_ public 
utility, up to ridicule or incite public 
feel'ng against it, would offer full 
grounds for legal action under the 
libel law, some such statements offer- 
ing the basis for indictment and prose- 


cution on criminal charges. 


American Light & Traction Net 


Gross earnings of the American Light 
& Traction Company, New York, N. Y., 
for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1920, were $4,162,515 as compared with 
$4,211,398 in 1919, a decrease of $48,883, 
or about 1.2 per cent. 
was $3,894,234, a decrease of $77,483, 
or 1.9 per cent. 

During the twelve months, cash diy- 
idends on the preferred stock required 
$854,172, and the common stock $2,340,- 
492. 
required $2,340,491, making a total de- 
duction for all dividends of $5,535,154, 
$79.338 more than the previous year. 

Commenting on the action of the di- 
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Winnipeg Bus Costs Are 25.71 
Cents per Bus-Mile 


Experience of the Winnipeg (Man.) 
Electric Railway with its motor bus 
service in operation since May, 1918, 
indicates that the motor bus can be 
used to the best advantage in a new 
district where travel does not justify 
the initial cost of railway construction. 

The company operates seven sixteen- 
passenger buses on routes which serve 
as feeders to the railway. Only five 
buses are in regular operation, the 
others being held in reserve for emer- 
gencies. The bus services were started 
as an expedient. It is the company’s 
intention to replace the buses with elec- 
tric railway service when conditions 
warrant. The company has prepared a 
statement covering the cost of oper- 
ating five of these buses for the seven 
months ending July 31, 1920. The fig- 
ures follow: 


Year Ended June 30: 


Miscellaticous earnings. 5/2 s.ccs.. cues ks.) ce een 


Net earnings. . 


Surplus reserve June FH 1 a ae. ae AeA“) PD, 


Dividends deductions for 1920: 


Cost of five busses... 05.50 c2550>. - eee $12,930 
3 Total miles operated. ...... 2.2. ... 50 66,183 
Earnings Reduced che 
Total per Mile, 
Costs Cents 
DP IVERR oie atisls eoie $5,366.30 8.12 
TIPOB At ae cabins SR eee 980.84 1.48 
Gasoline........ 3,593.14 5.42 
OR 2 De tee ck Fe ghee 328.90 48 
Labor for repairs. . 2 056.42 eG 
* Materials for repairs........ 1,072.91 1.62 
The net income Storage rental....... 350.00 52 
Insurance: 
Liability...:.:.. $630.00 
Fire. nee, 52.78 682.78 1.06 
Taxes including driver's 
licenses: bacppeckyee? city 
car licenses... . . 152.00 -23. 
General expenses, ine luding 
es supervision. accounting and 
Stock dividends on the common other overhead expenses. 312.93 47 
Total of above expenses.... $14,896.22 22.52 
Depreciation. . os 1 508.50 2.28 
Interest on investment. 603.40 9 
Tk otal COStB) «i. g~ uals Lee $17,008.12 Fs I i 
INCOME STATEMENT—AMERICAN LIGHT &- TRACTION COMPANY 
ercentage 
1920 1919 Change 
Earnings on stocks of subsidiary companies owned by ates sapiens. ara ae ES Dig ee Tie 
Gras CALL RS: . y's wi. Sie Rel >, SicnED dis «a. 5 (ea IRMR eee oe es Dee $4,162,515 $4,211,398 — 1.2 
EEXDODGES. paces jae cE SRM eM oa vronle eee RII pees aco 268,281 239,681 +11.9 
SRP Sh See, oe os Se eis I ae $3,894,234 $3,971,717 — 1.9 
a ee ee. 11,150,696 12,634,796 —l1.8 
TORS SURPHUS OALTAIE A Aiddet etme esas’ dss ia caleamih vac niet perio, eae $15,044,930 $16,606,513 — 9.4 
Cash dividends on preferred stock... ........ 00h see cee reece eneee $854,172 $854, 172-5 ee : 
Cashdividends on common stock,» i... 6... fesmsr tery eenebagss 2,340,492 2,300,823 + 1.7 
Stock dividends on commonstock.t.. 66. seer es ee oles aes weal 2,340,491 2,300,822 + 1.7 
Ay hice eek $5,535,155 $5,455,817, + 1.5 
——$ ——_ + —————_ — 14.7 


"Total givsG@Gnday, |... gained same «x's sho cies 


Surplus balance June 30............. 


$9,509,775 $11,150,696 


rectors in cutting the common dividend 
from 24 per cent in cash and stock to 
1% per cent, quarterly, Alanson P. La- 
throp, president, said: 

The reduction in common stock dividend 
as compared with previous quarters was 
deemed advisable in consequence of the de-~ 
ereased earnings due to the abnormal ad- 
vance in cost of material and labor and to 
the necessity of conserving cash to take 
care of extensions and betterments required 
by subsidiary companies to meet franchise 
requirements. 

Among the railway properties con- 
trolled by the company are the Mus- 
kegon Traction & Lighting Company 
and the San Antonio (Tex.) Public 


Service Company. 


It will be noted from the above that 
motor bus costs total 25.71 cents per 
bus mile. The cost of street railway 
service in Winnipeg during the same 
period was 27.60 cents per car mile. 
In the comparison it is seen that there 
is a difference of 1.89 cents per mile 
in favor of the bus, but this makes 
no allowance for the greater carrying 
capacity of the car. Another factor is 
the increasing price of gasoline. Gaso- 
line in Winnipeg cost 37 cents per gal- 
lon in January last, 47 cents last June 
and in October is costing 51 cents. The 
price for electricity, on the other hand, 
has remained practically constant. 
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International $44,735 Behind 


The income account of the Interna- 
tional Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., for the 


period from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 
follows: 
Operating revenue.................. $8,249,140 
Operating expenses................. A-6,370,064 
Net operating revenue. . 5 $1,879,076 
(Ly) a RR SE Be 495,534 
Operating inbome.........-....-.:-- $1,383,541 
Non-operating income, . Sen See 38,8 
Gross income. . ORAS $1,422,357 
Deductions from gross income.......-. 1,237,209 
EEN OG AICOMG org. es anh ardeiecie os A-$185,147 


A—Does not include $229,882 additional charge for 
the six months January to June necessary to com- 
ply with the Public Service Commission formula for 
the determination of the proper allowance for de- 
preciation, 


Financial 


News Notes 


Municipal Road Authorizes Bonds.— 
The municipally-owned Norton & Taun- 
ton Street Railway, Taunton, Mass., 
has authorized a further bond issue of 
$30,000, to be shared equally by the 
cities and towns, for the purpose of 
providing car and power additional 
equipment. 


Decade Average Values in Iowa 
Valuation.—The report of the property 
appraisal of the Tri-City Railway of 
Iowa in Davenport will probably not 
be filed for another month. The ap- 
praisers will furnish data on replace- 
ments for 1920 as well as an average 
of replacement values for the period 
since 1910. 


Lee-Huntington Line Being Removed. 
—The work has started of removing 
that part of the Berkshire Street Rail- 
way from Lee to Huntington, Mass., 
built in 19138 when the road was under 
New Haven domination. Ten or twelve 
miles of track will be removed. There 
has been no regular service by the 
company over the road for several 
years now. 


Receipts Falling Off in Baltimore.— 
According to Herbert B. Flowers,: gen- 
eral manager of the United Railways 
& Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., 
the number of fares to be shown on fall 
records will be below that of the past 
few years. Half-time operation and 
abandonment of night shifts in many 
industries are being reflected in the 
company’s receipts. 

New Note Issue Plan.—It is expected 
that the one-year 6 per cent notes of 
the Hagerstown & Frederick Railway, 
Hagerstown, Md., will be paid at 
maturity, new financing having been 
arranged to provide funds therefor. It 
is contemplated that a new issue of 
$1,050,000 of 8 per cent notes will be 
issued, to be dated Oct. 15, 1920, se- 
cured by collateral “pledge” with the 
trustees. 


Petition for Abandonment Denied.— 
A petition of the Delta Light & Trac- 
tion Company, Grenada, Miss., for 
authority to abandon its railway serv- 
ice was heard recently by the Rail- 
road Commission and the petition was 


denied. Disposition of the matter is 


now pending in the Cireuit Court on 
a writ of certiorari with prospects of 
a settlement at a conference between 
the Mississippi authorities and the 
officers of the traction company. 

$13,000,000 Issue Planned at Youngs- 
town.—A syndicate of local investment 
houses in New York has purchased and 
will probably offer to investors soon 
$13,000,000 of twenty-year 74 per cent 
bonds of the Pennsylvania-Ohio Elec- 
tric Company, Youngstown, Ohio: The 
proceeds of the sale will be used in part 
to redeem $11,967,000 of 5 per cent 
bonds of the Mahoning & Shenango 
Railway & Light Company maturing 
on Nov. 1. 

Paducah Company Reports Profit.— 
An amended bill of complaint showing 
earnings from operation for twelve 
months ended Sept. 30 has been filed 
in the Federal Court by the Paducah 
Street Railway. The amended bill sub- 
mits a detailed account of its business 
and an estimate of the value of its 
properties. The total revenue of the 
company was $159,424, and the cost of 
operation, excluding taxes and depre- 
ciation, was $129,590. 

Road at Carlisle to Suspend.—The 
committee representing the holders of 
the bonds of the Cumberland Railway, 
Carlisle, Pa., has announced that oper- 
ation of the road will be discontinued 
on Noy. 1. The road extends from Car- 
lisle to Mt. Holly Springs Park and 
Newville Glens Springs Park. The 
property of the railway was sold under 
foreclosure recently, following failure 
by the company to pay interest on out- 
standing bonded indebtedness. 

Hearing by Court on Service Suspen- 
sion.—Federal Judge Julius M. Mayer 
has issued a temporary injunction re- 
straining the Public Service Commis- 
sion from bringing action in any. court 
cther than that of the United States 
to compel Lindley M. Garrison, re- 
ceiver for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, to operate certain lines 
which have been idle since the strike 
two months ago. A hearing on the in- 
junction is to be held on Noy. 1. Resi- 
dents of Brooklyn deprived*of service 
are protesting vigorously against the 
abandonment. 

Threat to Surrender Franchise.— 
Surrender of the franchise held by 
the South Covington & Cincinnati 
Street Railway in Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
probable if the present agreement be- 
tween the city and the company cannot 
be amended by act of the City Council, 
it recently developed at a conference of 
W. W. Freeman, president, and Polk 
Lafoon, general manager of the com- 
pany, with W.:G. Culkins, Director of 
Street Railways. A clause in the pres- 
ent. franchisee specifies that not more 
than a 5-cent*fare may be charged on 
this line as long as that is the rate paid 


on the Cincinnati Street Railway. 
Whether this can be interpreted to war- 
rant a 3-cent increase on the “Green 
Car Lines” following the precedent 
established by the Cincinnati Street 
Railway will be passed on by the Cin- 
emnati City Solicitor. 

$28,702 Needed for Hyde Park Line.— 
An expenditure of $28,702 is necessary 
to put into safe and proper condition 
the roadbed, tracks, poles, wires and 
other appurtenances of the Hyde Park 
railway system for its operation for 
cne year by the Boston (Mass.) Ele- 
vated Railway, according to a report 
Mayor Peters has received from the 
State Department of Public Utilities. 
To put the system into safe and proper 
cendition for five years operation $68,- 
208 is needed according to the report. 
The city will provide $30,000 under the 
provisions of a legislative act of this 
year. The city has appropriated so far 
this year $80,000 for Hyde Park trans- 
portation facilities. Of this sum $30,- 
G00 remains unexpended. This will 
probably be used to meet the $28,702 
expense estimated by the Department 
of Public Utilities. 


Reorganization Rumors’ Denied. — 
Rumors to the effect that an early re- 
organization of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Railways, now in the hands of the re- 
ceiver, will be made are denied by W. 
A. Thompson, president of the Phila- 
delphia Company, which controls the 
Pittsburgh Railways. He says reor- 
ganization is out of the question until 
the matter involving the foreclosure of 
the Southern Traction Company, a 
subsidiary, is straightened out and that 
this seems a long way off. Receivers 
Charles L. Fagan, 8. L. Tone and W. 
D. George also declare there is noth- 
ing to the rumor. They say the re- 
port developed through the visit to 
Pittsburgh of Eastern bankers, who 
hold bonds of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany, to look over the physical prop- 
erties. This they do frequently. No 
unusual significance is to be attached 
to their trip now. 


May Buy Bay State Property.—The 
property of the Bay State system in 
New Bedford, Mass., controlled by the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway, 
is desired by the Union Street Railway. 
This company will offer to purchase the 
Bay State line from Lund’s Corner to 
the city line. There has been a tem- 
porary agreement under which the 
Union Street Railway has been operat- 
ing cars over the Bay State tracks to 
Sassaquin. This agreement will ex- 
pire on Dec. 1. If the trustees of the 
Eastern Mass. Street Railway should 
refuse to sell the road the line might 
be torn up. In this event the Union 
Street Railway will probably build a 
new system on the present location. 
Homer Loring, chairman of the trus- 
tees. of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway, seems anxious to hold 
on to the line in the hope that the Leg- 
islature of next year will do something 
toward having the company which now 
owns the line restore its abandoned 
service. 
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Galveston’s Need Great 


Company Seeks Injunction Against City 
in Fare Case—Engineers Differ 
on Valuation 


Henry J. Dannenbaum, special mas- 
ter representing the Federal District 
Court for the Southern District of 
Texas, has concluded the taking of 
testimony in the suit of the Galveston 
Electric Company against the city of 
Galveston. The company is seeking an 
injunction restraining the city from 
enforcing the provisions of a municipal 
ordinance limiting the fare on the local 
lines to 5 cents. The railway contends 
that the 5-cent fare, which was reim- 
posed by the city after a 7-cent fare 
had been installed, is confiscatory. 

The chief points of difference between 
the engineers who made surveys of 
the property are: The amount of going 
concern value to be added to the “bare 
bones” value of the property in order to 
determine a valuation for rate-making 
purposes; the probable reproduction 
new value of the property; the amount 
of accrued depreciation now existing as 
pertains to the company’s property; 
the amount to be allowed the company 
annually from current earnings as de- 
preciation value, and the rate of a fair 
return which the company should be 
allowed to earn on the valuation figure 
thus arrived at. 


DIFFER ON VALUATION 


The engineers have reached an agree- 
ment on the undepreciated record cost 
of the property from 1881 to June 30, 
1920, which they place at $2,100,537, 
exclusive of the value of the franchise 
and of material and supplies on hand. 
They have also reached an agreement 
on the undepreciated cost of reproduc- 
tion new of the plant on a historical 
basis, exclusive of franchise value, 
going concern value, bond discount and 
brokerage fee. This they place at 
$1,720,000. 

Consideration was given in this esti- 
mate of $202,000, consisting of over- 
head expenses; $136,281, cost of grade 
raising, together with various estima- 
tions made on the cost of rails. This 
item also includes $186,000 worth of 
transmission property. Other material 
issues that have been reconciled by the 
engineers are the record costs of the 
property and the reproduction value 
based on the prices at which the com- 
ponent parts of the plant were pur- 
chased. 

H. P. Gillette, valuation engineer rep- 
resenting the company, offered statis- 
tices to show that the company had 
earned a fair return on its investment 
in only ten years since 1881, and that 
the company is now facing receiv- 
ership unless relief is afforded’ in 
increased earnings. Mr. Gillette tes- 


tified that during the years when a fair 
return was earned, the company earned 
8 per cent after 15 per cent of earn- 
ings had been charged off for depre- 
ciation. He also offered testimony to 
show that the company’s plant had been 
practically rebuilt during the last 
twenty years. 

Henry E. Elrod, representing the city, 
maintains that the annual depreciation 
should be balanced by the development, 
in so far as these two items are equal, 
for with the funds allowed for depre- 
ciation new equipment is purchased and 
new parts of the plant. installed to 
replace the old parts. The two engi- 
neers are more than $100,000 apart on 
the matter of accrued depreciation. 

Attorneys for the city, basing their 
ealculations on Mr. Elrod’s findings, 
maintain that the company is now 
making a return of 8 per cent on its 
invested capital. The company’s repre- 
sentatives assert that a rate of 8 per 
cent return would be adequate, but that 
the company is not now making any- 
thing like that per cent. The difference 
in the two calculations lies in the 
amounts to be charged off for develop- 
ment and maintenance and for depre- 
ciation, 


Concessions for Steady Riders 


Regular patrons of an electric rail- 
way are entitled to concessions in the 
shape of reduced rates, according to 
an opinion recently handed down by the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion. The commission ordered the 
Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., to reduce the ticket rate 
on its lines in Erie, Pa., from 7.5 cents 
to 64 cents. The railway was autho- 
rized to continue charging an 8-cent 
cash fare on its Erie lines. For rate 
making purposes the commission fixed 
the value of the company’s Ines in 
Erie at $4,100,000. 

Commissioner Rilling, in ordering the 
reduction, said that every one who regu- 
larly uses an electric railway line 
“has more than a temporary interest 
therein.” Mr. Rilling remarked that 
“the house’ in which they live has a 
greater value if the means of communi- 
cation between it and their place of 
business is adequate and ample.” He 
said further: 


A reciprocal regard by the utility and 
the public for their respective interests and 
duties and a frank avowal of respective 
obligation: and interdependent relations, 
would be most helpful in adjusting any con- 
flicting Situations that may at any time 
arise. 

It is important that the service rendered 
a community by its public utility be efficient, 
economical and adequate, the same as its 
fire department or any of its other local 
governmental functions. * * * 

Rates to be paid utilities should not be 
maintained at a fixed and definite station- 
ary amount, but should reflect the condi- 
tions under which each is obliged to op- 
erate ; same to be increased or decreased as 
existing conditions require. 


Fare Settlement Nearer 


Court Orders Des Moines Receivers to 
Curtail Wage Payments Unless 
Adjustment Is Reached 


Federal Judge Martin J. Wade has 
issued an order looking to a permanent 
settlement of the financial difficulties of 
the Des Moines (Iowa) City Railway. 
Judge Wade has ruled that unless a 
permanent fare adjustment has been 
made within thirty days, the employees 
of the railway shall be paid the back 
wages due them only in such amounts 
as shall be available after the payment 
of operating expenses, including cur- 
rent wages. 

Judge Wade has also annouced that 
he will appoint a special master to 
recommend to the court a plan for the 
relief of the company. He has deélined 
to sanction a further increase in fare 
pending the master’s report. A tem- 
porary 6-cent fare is now in force. 

In handing down the order Judge 
Wade said: 


I find that contrary to expectations the 
extra 1l-cent fare provided in order hereto- 
fore made has reduced the travel so that 
there is little left, after paying the current 
advanced wages, to apply on the back pay. 
I also find that the company is not earning 
enough to meet fixed charges. I intended 
of course that the net results from the 1- 
cent increase should be applied upon wages. 


CANNOT DEPLETE OPERATING FUNDS 


Last month the full amount from the 1- 
cent extra fare was so applied and under 
all the circumstances I feel that the same 
should be done this month, but of course 
this cannot continue. As I have repeatedly 
said, I cannot take the money which belongs 
to other funds to pay the advanced wages, 
and I am only making this order in the hope 
that before another month is up some plan 
will be devised which will make some defii- 
nite provision for payment of a substantial 
amount each month upon the back wages. 

I do not feel that I am justified in making 
another advance in fares until the matter 
has been thoroughly considered whether it 
is possible for the city to work out some 
plan to take care of this emergency. I am 
going to appoint a master not with any 
view of fixing permanent fares, but with a 
view of arriving at a plan which will carry 
the company a few months in the hope that 
by that time something definite will be done 
by the city. The street railway cannot 
run unless there is enough income to pay 
wages and fixed charges. There is no ques- 
tion of profit involved, because the com- 
pany is willing to operate so long as the 
expenses of operation can be paid from in- 
come. 


The 6-cent tare was authorized by 
the court last August to allow the com- 
pany to grant a demand of its carmen 
for an advance in wages from 60 to 
70 cents an hour. The men subse- 
quently struck because of the failure 
of the order to provide for the payment 
of back wages. Judge Wade there- 
upon made the wage increase retro- 
active to March 1. 


One-Man Cars for Morgantown 


One-man cars will be operated on the 
loop lines of the West Virginia Utili- 
ties Company, Morgantown, W. Va., at 
an early date. J. K. Buchanan, gen- 
eral manager, said: 


We have reached the point where we 
cannot operate and maintain the loop line 
with our present revenues. I do not believe 
that higher fares would solve our problem, 
because if we boosted the fare the volume 
of passenger traffic would be reduced to the 
point that our income would be no greater 
than at present. We have finally decided 
upon the one-man car. In the past few 
years this style of car has become increas- 
ingly popular and each month sees its intro— 
duction into more towns. It isno new thing. 
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Ten-Cent Fare in Connecticut 


Commission Grants Company’s Application for Higher Rate as an 
Emergency Measure—Zone System Completely Scrapped 


The Connecticut Public Utilities Commission on Oct. 22 granted the petition 
of the Connecticut Company, New Haven, for a straight 10-cent fare on its 


lines throughout the State. 


The new rate goes into effect on Nov. 1. 


The only 


exception where the ruling does not apply is in the New London territory, where 


a 10-cent fare is already being charged. 


Free transfers will be continued. 


Commutation tickets will be issued good between the traffic centers of towns. 


The present fare on the other lines within the State is 7 cents. 


The com- 


mission explained in its decision that the ruling was only temporary, as the 
commission hopes that when the Legislature convenes next January it will solve 


the traction problems that exist throughout the State. 


The order granting the 


increase was signed by Commissioners Richard T. Higgins and Joseph W. Alsop. 
Commissioner C. C. Elwell opposed the 10-cent fare and filed a dissenting report. 


THEN the 10-cent rate goes into 
W effect the zone system will be 
scrapped completely and the 
fare limits which prevailed under the 
former 5-cent rate will again come 
into existence. The zone system was 
put into effect in November, 1919, and 
was modified in May and aga’n in Aug- 
ust, but has never been a paying propo- 
sition to the traction company in any 
section of the State. 

Lucius S. Storrs, president of the 
company, contends that the 10-cent 
fare is a partial but not a complete 
solution of the State’s traction problems. 
He holds that the provision in the com- 
mission’s ruling that the trolley ques- 
tion is to come before the Legislature 
does not necessarily imply that fares 
can be reduced at that time, even if the 
Legislature gives the railway relief 
from taxation. He points out that the 
large amount of unpaid taxes would 
have to be handled and provided for be- 
fore reduction of fare rate could take 
place even if relief is given in other 
respects. 


LEGISLATURE May Act 


Several of the Connecticut cities, 
which at first thought of appealing for 
a rehearing on the commission’s order 
have decided to await legislative han- 
dling of the transportation problem of 
the state. There is a realization that 
both the Connecticut Company and the 
Public Utilities Commission. are labor- 
ing under certain restrictions in that 
neither can take any steps regarding 
jitney competition or the elimination 
of any of the various imposts, both of 
which make the fare situation difficult. 
The legislature convened in January 
and while it failed to make any move 
in 1919, the situation has grown so 
acute that public sentiment will demand 
action in 1921. Under the Connecticut 
borough system of legislative represen- 
tation however, the suburban and rural 
districts are in control, whereas the 
fare situation is more acute in the 
cities. 

The fare change from 7 cents urban 
and 6 cents per two-mile suburban zone 
to 10 cents on the old 5-cent zone limits 
needs explanation in order that the 
real change in charges be understood. 
The actual effect is that all 7-cent 
riders under the present scheme will 
pay 10 cents under the new and prac- 
tically all 13-cent riders will pay 10 


cents. This practically covers the var- 
icus city areas. 

Outside of the cities, the new rate 
per mile is the same as the present— 
namely approximately 3 cents. In 
other words the new rate will be 10 
cents for the old 5-cent zone of about 
3 miles. The ultimate result there- 
fore is that the congested city rider is 
raised from 7 to 10 cents, the rider on 
the outskirts has his fare reduced from 
13 to 10 cents, whereas the suburban 
or interurban rider is charged the same 
as before. 


MONTHLY TICKETS CONTINUED 


The Connecticut Company under the 
new schedule will not return to the 
form of commuters’ ticket book, issued 
under the old fare system, but will 
issue monthly commuters’ tickets as at 
present on the basis of 2.5 cents a mile. 
An undated commuters’ ticket book 
would annul the effect of a 10-cent 
fare on those lines on which commuters’ 
rates apply, company officials state, 
since a large majority of passengers 
would ride on commuters’ tickets. 
Under the present system of monthly 
tickets only those who make use of them 
every day buy them and all others pay 
single fares. 


The commission’s order reads in part: 


The Connecticut Company is hereby or- 
dered and directed to establish and put 
into effect on its entire system, excepting 
the New London Division, on and after 
Nov. 1, 1920, a flat 10-cent fare with fare 
limits based upon the original 5-cent fare 
areas, aS per plan and schedule filed with 
the commission, entitled: ‘Schedule of 
Fare Limits, Docket No. 3429,’ with free 
transfers at all established transfer points; 
and the company is authorized to make 
such mutual adjustments of apparent in- 
equitable fare terminals and lapovers as 
herein before referred to in this finding. 

School tickets shall be issued at one- 
half the above regular rates. 

The company shall issue commutation 
tickets. good for round trip daily, between 
the traffic center of any incorporated city 
or borough having a population of 25,000 
or more according to the latest authenti- 
cated census, or any designated po‘nt with- 
in such city or borough and points more 
than five, miles distant therefrom, on all 
lines radiating from such traffic centers, for 
the number of days in any month, less 
Sundays and legal holidays; such commu- 
tation tickets to be sold at the rate of 25 
cents per mile; to be issued to the individ- 
ual commuter and be non-transferable and 
to expire at the end of each month. 

All previous orders of this commission 
inconsistent herewith are hereby cancelled 
and annulled. 


In granting the new rates the com- 
mission said in part: 


It is apparent from all the facts con- 
nected with this case that the flat 10-cent 


-fare proposed by the company is not ex- 


cessive, viewed from the point of producing 
more revenue than the company is legally 
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entitled to, and no logical maximum rate 
that the commission could establish would 
produce sufficient revenue under existing 
conditions and only partially restricted com- 
peition to wipe out, short of several years, 
the existing past due obligations of the 
company and to pay thereafter a fair return 
on the value of the property after the pay- 
ment of proper operating expenses, fixed 
and overhead charges. 

Assuming a return to the flat fare on 
the original fare limits, which seems to be 
generally desired, the question for the com- 
mission to consider and determine at this 
time is what the flat rate should be for 
such fare limits—whether 7, 8, 9 or 10 
cents. 

The interlocutory order issued July 30, 
1920, was a temporary adjustment, and the 
commission feels that any order issued by 
it at this time should and will have to be 
of a temporary nature as to its duration 
and effect. The commission, under the 
direction of the Legislature, is making an 
investigation of street railway conditions 
in Connecticut, and will report to the next 
General Assembly, and expects to be able 
to make some recommendations which with 
legislative action will tend to solve or at 
least relieve the present street railway dif- 
ficulties. Pending such investigation, re- 
port and legislative action, the adjudication 
and establishment of rates for street rail- 
way service will of necessity be of a tem- 
porary nature... . 

As stated in the interlocutory order, 
the commission is of the opinion that the 
general public would prefer a return to 
substantially the old flat rate zones or fare 
limits and the establishment of a system 
of flat rates for such fare limits, although 
certain communities have expressed the 
desire for a distance tariff outside of the 
original city zone or fare limit. 

The plan and schedule of zones or fare 
limits filed by the company in connection 
with its petition for a 10-cent flat fare, are 
substantially the same as the zones or fare 
limits established and maintained by the 
company under the original 5-cent flat fare. 
As previously expressed by the commission, 
those fare limits are not in all cases equita- 
ble, being in some cases unfair to the com- 
pany and in others unfair to the traveling 
publie, and any adoption at this time of the 
original fare limits should be with the un- 
derstanding that certain inequalities and 
defects should as soon as convenient be ad- 
justed and ironed out by the company in 
conference with the patrons involved, and 
when necessary under the order and direc- 
tion of this commission. ... 

It is with extreme reluctance that. the 
commission at this time contemplates the 
necessity of a further increase. We feel 
impelled, however, to the view that it is of 
vital importance that the railway 
industry be preserved. even at the cost of 
a high rate of fare, pending a more final 
and permanent solution. ... 

Provided there had been no unfair bur- 
dens resting on the company, in the nature 
of paving and bridge obligations, and had it 
not for the past five years been confronted 
with the unregulated public service automo- 
bile, * * * we believe there would have 
been no need for a petition to increase the 
rate to 10 cents at this time... 


Taking into consideration all the facts 
connected with the case ... we are of 
opinion that pending the final investiga- 


tion and report of this commission to the 
Legislature, and possible legislative action 
thereon, the flat 10-cent fare asked for by 
the company, based on the original 5-cent 
fare limits, should be granted as just and 
reasonable maximum rates and charges at 
this time. 


Commissioner Elwell’s dissenting re- 
port reads in part as follows: 


The Connecticut Company was warned 
by this commission not to adopt the dis- 
tance tariff system before holding a public 
hearing, but the warning was unheeded, 
and after eight months’ trial the experi- 
ment was pronounced a failure by Presi- 
dent Storrs when he appeared before the 
commission asking for a change to the 
present rate, which was granted as a tem- 
porary measure, and since Aug. 9 the com- 
pany has been operating under the T7-cent 
city area collection, with 3 cents per mile 
for suburban territory. 

Figures furnished by the company 
showed that it received about 12 per cent 
more revenue between Aug. 9 and Sept. 30 
than was collected for the corresnonding 
period of the previous year. What it 
would have collected had there been no 
change from the old 6-cent rate is prob- 
lematical. ... 

In less than three months this whole 
matter will be in the hands of the State 
Legislature for adjustment. In the mean- 
time, I believe we should allow the com- 
pany to re-establish the old 5-cent limits 
with the same lapovers and charge 7 cents 
where they originally collected 5 cents. 
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Full Jurisdiction Exercised 


California Commission Defines Its Au- 
thority in Granting an Increase in 
Freight and Passenger Rates 


Apprehensive of a construction being 
placed on its recent action in granting 
increased rates to the railroads to con- 
form to those granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as having been 
a concession of the powers of the State 
to the mandate of a national governing 
commission, the State Railroad Com- 
mission of California addressed a com- 
munication to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission clearly defining the legal 
position upon which it desires to stand. 

The state commission declares that 
its decision in the matter of increasing 
the rates in California was to place 
them on a parity with the rates granted 
by the national commission and that its 
action was based on the policy and 
practical needs of the situation rather 
than what the commission construed to 
be a mandate of the law. The state 
commission firmly sets forth its opinion 
“that the powers of the state authority 
over intrastate rates have not been nul- 
lified or reduced by the transportation 
acts” 

Inclosed with the communication was 
a copy of the California Commission’s 
rate decision in which the commission 
voiced its opinion that practical neces- 
sity demanded the adoption of the in- 
terstate commerce rates for intrastate 
business. The California Commission 
then says: 

“We are now without challenge ex- 
ercising full jurisdiction over state 
rates.” 

There are now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sev- 
eral cases involving the power of that 
body to increase state rates resulting 
from the failure or refusal of several 
state commissions to place state rates 
on a parity with the increased rates 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The California Railroad 
Commission was asked to join with the 
other state commissions in a presenta- 
tion of its views on the matter, but it 
did not do so as time and distance did 
not permit of the receipt and study of 
the proposed presentation by other 
states. On this point the California 
Commission says: 


However, to whatever extent the views 


of this commission may differ from the 
views of those state commissions which 
refused to adopt the increases granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, we 
desire to emphasize complete agreement and 
accord with any and all state commissions 
in so far and to the extent that such com- 
missions defend the legal right of state 
commissions to determine, fix and establish 
reasonable rates for intrastate business. To 
that extent it is this commission’s desire to 
adopt and stand with all other state com- 
missions entertaining similar views. 


Wants More in Grand Rapids 

To meet the demands of its employees 
for an increase in wages the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Railway has applied to 
the Grand Rapids City Commission for 
an advance in fare. The company has 
offered its carmen a maimum of 60 cents 
an hour, but will be unable to pay at 
this rate unless fares are raised. No 


specific fare is mentioned in the petition 
to the city authorities, who are asked 
to determine a just and reasonable 
rate. The present fare is 7 cents cash 
with sixteen tickets for $1. 

The company submits figures to show 
that since April, 1918, a total deficit of 
$212,992 has accrued, with a total sur- 
plus of $8,878, making a net deficit of 
$204,112. In July, 1920, the deficit was 
$5,446. In August it was $2,455. The 
deficit for the month of September 
amounted to $8,982. This was in spite 
of the fact that receipts were the 
largest of any month in the company’s 
history. The petition says in part: 


Our motormen and conductors in August 
made demands for a greatly increased wage 
as compared with the 5l-cent maximum 
rate which was being paid them at the 
time we previously asked for the increased 
rate of fare. We offered them an increase 
of 9 cents per hour or a maximum of 60 
cents per hour for employees who had been 
in the service one year or more. Part of 
our employees have accepted this rate but 
the majority have asked for an arbitration 
in the matter, claiming they should have a 
still higher scale. 

At the 60-cent maximum rates our op- 
erating expenses will be increased approxi- 
mately $10,000 per month. We expect that 
during the ensuing year we will have to pay 
nearly, if not quite, this 60-cent maximum 
rate, and will have to have the revenue 
necessary to meet it. Had we been oper- 
ating during the past month at the wage 
rate in effect previous to Sept. 1, our opera- 
ting report, instead of showing a loss of 
$8,982, would have showed a gain of $1,266. 
For each 1 cent per hour of increase in 
wages our operating expenses are increased 
approximately $1,000 per month. 

You of course know that for the past two 
years we have not attempted to get a rate 
of fare which would yield us a profit, but 
one merely which would permit us to pay 
expenses. The last dividend payment on 
our preferred stock was made Oct. 31, 1918, 
and the last dividend payment on our com- 
mon stock was made March 1, 1918. 

Under the existing conditions we feel 
that we must have an increase of fare to 
take care of the increase in wages already 
agreed to. . 


Save Your Money—Use the 


Trolley ba 

A handy timetable for patrons of the 
electric railway in Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle, N. Y., is a booklet, en- 
titled “Hello, Fred, How Is the ‘Bus 
Running?” It is published by the 
Westchester Electric Railway. Passen- 
gers who ask for one and take it along 
with them on their ride to Tuckahoe or 
Pelham and read it will most certainly 
be playing the “glad game” thereafter. 

The booklet is entertaining and in- 
structive and points a moral, too. 
Especially will it be of value to the car 
rider who always complains about poor 
service. Let him read of the woes of 
Friend Fred, owner of an auto who, in 
an accommodating way, gave a lift to 
nine persons one morning all in a hurry 
to get to the railroad station; of the 
subsequent catastrophe to two “shoes” 
costing about $90 as contrasted with a 
cost of 45 cents on the trolley (even if 
he had been wildly extravagant and 
paid all nine fares); of Fred’s resolve 
to give up his car and take advantage 
of the comfortable, fast and cheap elec- 
trie railway service provided for him. 

Then, too, the little book gives real 
information about automobile expenses 
that should be of value to the auto 
aspirant. As Fred says, “It’s a Wise 
Guy Who Knows What Becomes of His 
Money.” ' 


‘Transportation 


News Notes 


Suburban Rate Doubled.—The Idaho 
Public Utilities Commission has author- 
ized the Boise Valley Traction Com- 
pany, Boise, to raise the fare on its 
Hillerest loop line from 5 cents to 10 
cents. The company has applied to the 
commission for an increase in fare on 
two other lines. 


City Will Run Buses—The City Coun- 
cil of Pottsville, Pa., has voted to 
establish a line of motor buses between 
Pottsville and Yorkville in competition 
with the line of the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Railways. A 5-cent fare will 
be charged. The railway charges a 
10-cent fare between the two towns. 


Want More in Tuscaloosa.—Officials 
of the Tuscaloosa Railway & Utilities 
Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala., have an- 
nounced that they will apply to the 
Alabama Public Service Commission for 
an increase in the fare charged on the 
company’s railway line from 6 cents to 
7 cents. The company will also ask 
for an advance in gas and power rates. 


Would Raise Pittsfield Rate.—The- 
Berkshire Street Railway, Pittsfield, 
Mass., has petitioned the State Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities for permission 
to raise its fare from 5 cents to 6 cents. 
The increase is made necessary by the 
advance in wages recently granted the 
company’s employees as a means of 
ending the strike which tied up service 
on its lines some time ago. 


Minimum Fare Eight Cents.—The 
Denver & Interurban Railroad and the 
Denver & Intermountain Railroad, Den- 
ver, Col., recently increased their rates 
for both passenger and freight service. 
Under their new schedule, the minimum 
fare on the lines of both companies is 
raised from 7 cents to 8 cents. The 
fare between Denver and Golden has 
been advanced from 28 cents to 48 
cents. 


Higher Freight Rates Asked.—An in- 
crease of approximately 40 per cent in 
express and freight rates is asked by 
the Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., in a peti- 
tion which the company recently filed 
with the State Public Service Commis- 
sion. The petition asks that the new 
rates be 150 per cent of the first-class 
freight rates now in effect for electric 
railways in Indiana. 


Court May Pass on Rate Pewers.— 
The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has announced that if necessary, it 
will bring to the United States Su- 
preme Court the issue of State juris- 
diction over intrastate rates. The com- 
mission recently issued an order grant- 
ing an increase of 334 per cent in 
freight rates as against the increase 
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allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It has since amended 
this order so as to allow an increase of 
35 per cent on intrastate traffic. 

Buses for Abandoned Routes.—The 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 


of New York City has directed Com- 


missioner Grover A. Whalen of the De- 
partment of Plant and Structures to 
establish bus lines over routes of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company’s sur- 
face lines which have not been in opera- 
tion since the recent strike began. 
Operation of these lines, nine in all, 
was discontinued by the company at the 
direction of Federal Judge Julius M. 
‘Mayer. 

City Fights Fare Rise——Steps have 
been taken by the city of Reading, Pa., 
to prevent the Reading Transit & Light 
Company from raising its fare on its 
local line from 6 cents to 8 cents. The 
company recently announced that effec- 


‘tive Oct. 27 it would begin charging 


8-cent fares on its city lines and 9 
cents in each zone on its suburban 
lines. The railway has since offered to 
compromise the dispute by selling four 
tickets for 30 cents. The city is still 
contesting the increase in fare from 5 
cents to 6 cents two years ago. 


Jitneys Prohibited in Denver.—The 
emergency jitney service in Denver, 
which has been in operation since Aug. 
1 because of the strike of the em- 
ployees of the Denver Tramway, was 
suspended on Oct. 5. Manager of 
Safety and Excise F. M. Downer de- 
clared that although many drivers had 
ceased to operate buses since the 
strike settlement there were between 
200 and 300 jitneys in operation when 
the order was given. During the strike 
the jitney men were permitted to drive 
buses in Denver without license or 
restriction. 

Seven Cents in Fort Worth.—The 
Northern Texas Traction Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas, recently announced 
that it would increase its fares in Fort 
Worth from 6 cents to 7 cents, effective 
Oct. 22. Fares were raised from 5 
cents to 6 cents on May 1 of this year. 
The City Commission of Fort Worth 
has ordered an investigation of earn- 
ings to ascertain if the second increase 
is justified. The company’s franchise 
does not limit the fares to be charged. 
If investigation shows that earnings 
are now adequate, injunction to restrain 
7-cent fares will be sought. 

Fare Increase Enjoined.~— Judge 
George L. Bell has issued a temporary 
injunction restraining the Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
from raising the fare on its lines in 
College Park. The company had an- 
nounced its intention of raising the fare 
from 5 cents to 7 cents, beginning Oct. 
20. The city in asking an injunction, 
contended that the company’s franchise 
limited the fare to 5 cents. The com- 
pany was refused an increase on its 
lines in College Park and Decatur in 
the recent order of the State Railroad 
Gommission in which an increase in 
fare from 5 cents to 7 cents on the 
Atlanta city lines was authorized. 


City Favors One-man Cars.—W. C. 
Culkins, Street Railway Director of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has arranged for a 
survey of the city’s traction situation 
with a view to the adoption of one-man 
safety cars by the Cincinnati Traction 
Company. Mr. Culkins recently de- 
cleared that the one-man car “was the 
most important advance in electric 
traction development for a long time,” 
and that the greatest obstacle to the 
use of such a car in Cincinnati was. the 
double trolley system. This announce- 
ment was made in connection with the 
installation of several “safeties” by the 
Cincinnati, Milford & Blanchester Trac- 
tion Company on its lines in the city. 


City Must Make Complaint More 
Definite——The Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin held on Oct. 19 that the city of 
Milwaukee must make more definite its 
complaint against the orders of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission grant- 
ing the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company an increase in its rates 
of fare. The Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission had permitted increases in 
fares in the city of Milwaukee. The 
c.ty brought an action in the Circuit 
Court of Dane County for a review of 
this order. The railway then asked 
the court to compel the city to make its 
complaint more definite. This the 
court did and from this ruling the city 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
State. The Supreme Court held that 
the city could not appeal in this case. 


Commission Lacks Rate Power.—The 
New York Court of Appeals has denied 
the motion made on behalf of Lindley 
M. Garrison, receiver of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, for a re-argu- 
ment concerning the right of the Public 
Service Commission to permit the com- 
pany to raise the fare on its surface 
lines to 8 cents. The decision of the 
court stands, that the commission has 
no jurisdiction over the fare when the 
fare is stated in the franchises. The 
court held that the fare could not be 
increased without the consent of the 
Board of Estimate. The Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court will listen 
early next month to arguments on the 
juriSdiction of the commission over 
fares on the rapid transit lines. An 
order by the commission states that it 
is without jurisdiction and the court ac- 
tion is to dispose of the question finally. 


Eight Cents in Santa Barbara.—The 
Santa Barbara & Suburban Railway, 
Santa Barbara, Cal., has been »au- 
thorized by the State Railroad Com- 
mission to raise its cash fare from 5 
cents to 8 cents. The company has 
been directed to sell five tickets for 35 
cents. The City Council recently made 
concessions in the matter. of service 
furnished by the company, and_ the 
commission recommends that the latter 
take advantage of this permission to 
curtail its operating costs. The intro- 
duction of one-man safety cars on the 
Santa Barbara lines is also recom- 
mended by the commission, which holds 
that the system is efficiently operated. 
The railway has never paid a dividend, 
has been operating at a steady deficit 


since 1914, and since 1916 has failed 
te earn operating expenses. It is capi- 
talized at $899,000. 


Court Sustains Nickel Fare.—lInter- 
preting the franchise of the Toledo, 
Bowling Green & Southern Traction 
Company, Findlay, Ohio, Common Pleas 
Judge William F. Duncan recently held 
that the twenty-five-year grant, ob- 
tained in 1915, limited fares to 5 cents 
for all purposes. Ten-cent charges in 
some instances had been collected by 
the company. A _ ruling also was 
handed down by Judge Duncan over- 
turning a decision of the Council five 
years ago ordering the company to 
move its North Main Street tracks from 
the side to the center of the street. 
Judge Duncan held that the present 
Council has full authority to deal with 
the matter of tracks. The Council re- 
cently repealed an ordinance granting 
the company a 10-cent fare. The 
railway has applied to the State Public 
Utilities Commission for authority to 
cease operation. 


Merchants Combat High Fares.— 
Merchants doing business in Quincy, 
Mass., have formed an organization to 
protest and. possibly to take action 
against the present fares on the East- 
ern Massachusetts Street Railway. 
The movement is headed by Col. Henry 
L. Kineaide, who has declared that un- 
less a cheaper rate can be given by the 
company he will advocate abolition of 
all car service in Quincy and the in- 
stallation of jitneys. He believes the 
5-cent zone system could be replaced. 
At present there is a 10-cent zone sys- 
tem in the city, the fare for a ride 
from one side of the city to the other 
being 20 cents. From Quincey Square 
it costs 20 cents to go to South Brain- 
tree, 15 cents to Braintree, 20 cents to 
East Weymouth and 30 cents to South 
Weymouth. The merchants who are 
now protesting declare the high fares 
are seriously affecting both the city and 
the suburban business. 


Holds “Safeties” Violate Law.—The 
operation of one-man safety cars in 
Texas constitutes a violation of the 
State “Jim Crow” law requiring sepa- 
rate cars or separate sections of cars 
for negro passengers, according to 
Homer Stephenson, city prosecutor of 
the city of Houston. Mr. Stephenson, 
in moving to dismiss a case involving 
alleged violation of the “Jim Crow” 
law on the part of a passenger, ex- 
plained that the State law provides 
that there can be no violation until the 
conductor of the train or car shall re- 
quest: the passenger to take a seat in 
the proper compartment or section and 
the passenger refuses to comply. Mr. 
Stephenson said there is no conductor 
on the one-man cars and hence there 
can be no violation of the “Jim Crow” 
law on such cars, and he concludes that 
the operation of such cars then con- 
stitutes a violation of the “Jim Crow” 
law. A number of “safeties” were 
recently placed in service on the lines 
of the Houston Traction Company. 
Additional cars will soon be in oper- 
ation. 
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Legal Notes 


Mississippi—City Held Not Liable for 


Death of Driver of Motorcycle 
from Collision with Guy Wire 
Posts. 


Where a municipal street was 37 ft. 
wide and 17.7 ft. of this width was in 
good condition for vehicles, and where 
an electric railway had been author- 


| 
-—_________ ~ 


FEDERAL CourTs—Separate Coach Law 
Held Not Interference with Inter- 
state Commerce as Applied to Par- 
ticular Road. 

A Kentucky statute requiring rail- 
roads to furnish separate coaches for 
white and colored passengers is not an 
unconstitutional interference with inter- 
state commerce, as applied to an inter- 
urban railway whose termini and sta- 
tions are all in the State of Kentucky, 
though it is operated by another Ken- 
tucky corporation, whose lines extend 
into Ohio, and carries passengers for a 
single fare and without change from 
points on the first road into the State of 
Ohio. [South Covington & Cincinnati 
Street Railway Company vs. Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, 40 Supreme Court 
Rep. 378.] . 


INDIANA — Company Held Liable to 
Trespasser for Defective Electric 
Wire. 

If an improperly insulated wire pass- 
ing through the branches of a small 
tree on private property was obviously 
dangerous to persons coming in contact 
therewith, and if the electric company 
should reasonably have anticipated that 
children in their play would climb into 
the tree, then the company is liable for 
injuries to a child climbing into the 
tree, though the child was a trespasser. 
[Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Trac- 
tion Company vs. Stark, 127 North- 
eastern Rep., 460.] 

LouISIANA—Last Clear Chance Does 
Not Apply to a Man Walking on 
Track 

Where a man in full possession of his 
faculties was walking on a railroad 
track and was struck and killed by a 
train, the doctrine of last clear chance 
does not apply, since his negligence 
continued up to the moment of the ac- 
cident, and his chance of seeing the 
train and getting out of the way was 
as good as that of the motorman seeing 
him in time to avoid running him down. 
[Hudson vs. New Orleans Railway & 
Light Company, 84 Southern Rep., 492.] 
MicuicAN—Legislature Cannot Divest 

Itself of Right to Fix Reasonable 
Rates 

Rate Act, Sec. 2, fixing the rates 
which passenger carriers may charge, 
is not invalid because the rates pre- 
scribed by municipal franchises were 
inereased without the consent of the 
municipality affected, since the Legis- 
lature cannot divest itself of the right 
to reassume and exercise powers 
granted it by the constitution, among 
which is the power to fix reasonable 
rates. [Groesbeck, Attorney General, 
vs. Detroit United Railway, 117 North- 
western Rep., 727.] 


ized to set poles between the travelway 
and the sidewalk about 34 feet from the 
outer limits of the travelway, neithe* 
company nor city is liable for the 
death of the driver of a motorcycle who 
was killed while running his cycle at a 
high speed and collided with a_ poie. 
[Gulfport & Mississippi Coast Traction 
Company, et al., vs. Manuel, et al., 85 
Southern Rep., 308.] 


MissourI—Risk of Falling Into Un- 
lighted Pit Held Not Assumed by 
a Car Cleaner. 

A car cleaner working in a carhouse did 
not assume the risk of injury by falling 
into a pit which the master had negli- 
gently failed to light, although he knew 
of its presence and the failure to light. 
[Haggard vs. Southwest Missouri Rail- 
way, 220 Southwestern Rep., 22.] 


New YorK—Lessee 
Held To Be 
Mere Licensee. 

The lessee of a news-stand at an en- 
trance of a rapid transit company’s 
subway station and his employee, while 
on the station platform buying subway 
tickets in bulk to be resold to customers 
and others using the entrance, the re- 
sale being in fulfillment of the lessor’s 
obligations to the company, were held to 
be invitees, as to whom the company 
was bound to exercise ordinary care, 
and not mere licensees. [Verdini vs. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 

182 New York Supp., 754.] 


New YorKk—Detective Bureaw’s Hm- 
ployee, Guarding Cars, Held Not 
Railway’s “Special Employee,” 
Within Compensation Law. 

Where a detective bureau had a con- 
tract with a railroad during strike to 
furnish guards to protect passengers 
on cars, an employee of the bureau, in- 
jured in collision while serving as 
guard, without knowledge as to whether 
he was in the employ of the railroad 
or merely an employee of the bureau, 
was not a special employee. of the rail- 
road within Workmen’s Compensation 
Law so as to prevent him from resort- 
ing to a common-law action against the 
railroad for negligence. [Murray vs. 
Union Railway of New York City, 127 
Northeastern Rep., 907.] 


New YorK—Mortgage Provisions as to 
Sinking Fund Applicable to Bonds 
Not Issued to General Public. 

Where a tramway company issued 
bonds secured by deed of trust, stipu- 
lating for payments to the sinking 
fund, and certain of the bonds were 
delivered to the trustee as custodian, 
subject to the company’s order, and the 
company on various occasions pledged 
such bonds as collateral, the sinking 
fund provisions applied to such bonds as 
bonds issued and outstanding, though 


of News-stands 
Invitee and Not 


they were not issued to the general 
public, and the loans for which they 
were pledged were from time to time 
paid. [Bankers Trust Company vs. 
Denver Tramway Company, 183 New 
York Supp., 326.] 


On10—Lessee of Interurban Railway 
Held Not “Owner in Fee of a Strip 
of Land by the Side of a High- 
way.” 

The lessee of an interurban railway, 
which was the grantee by a board of 
county commissioners of a _ right-of- 
way upon and along the side of a pub- 
lic highway, does not thereby become 
the owner “in fee of a strip of land by_ 
the side of a highway” within the con- 
templation of Sec. 1209, General Code, 
so that the company becomes liable as 
abutting property owner for improve- 
ments to the street. [Dayton & Troy 
Electric Railway vs. Scott, treasurer, 
et al., 126 Northeastern Rep., 879.] 


PENNSYLVANIA — Pedestrian Contribu- 
torily Negligent in Stepping ox 
Track Without Looking. 

A pedestrian’s failure to look imme- 
diately before stepping on the track of 
a street railway is negligence per se 
and bars recovery, although he looked 
before stepping from the sidewalk to 
cross the street to take the approaching 
car and although the approaching car 
did not slow down according to law at 
the cross street and stop for passengers 
as was customary. Where there is no 
evidence upon the subject the presump- 
tion is that a pedestrian crossing a 
street railway track looked immediately 
before stepping upon the track to see 
whether a car was approaching. [Grif- 
fith vs. Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, 110 Atlantic Rep., 76.] 


Trexas—Derailment Raises Presump- 
tion of Carrier’s Negligence. 


In a passenger’s action for injuries 
sustained by exposure when compelled 
to walk four miles to a town after a 
derailment of the car wherein he was 
riding, where the allegations of negli- 
gence were general, the rule of the pre- 
sumptive negligence from the fact of 
derailment obtained, and, to overcome 
such prima facie case of negligence, it 
was necessary for the company to show 
that the accident could not have been 
avoided by the exercise of the utmost 
care reasonably compatible with the 
prosecution of its business. [Dowdy vs. 
Southern Traction Company, 219 South- 
western Rep., 1092.] 


WISCONSIN—Surrender of Franchise 
and Acceptance of Indeterminate 
Permit Held Not to Relieve Com- 
pany of Payment for Using Streets. 

An interurban railway surrendered 
its franchise for an indeterminate per- 
mit, as authorized by a State law, but 
this surrender was held not to relieve 
the company of an obligation under its 
former franchise to pay $1,000 a year 
for the use of the streets of the city 
which gave the original franchise. 

[City of Oshkosh vs. Eastern Wiscon- 

sin Electric Company, 178 North- 

western Rep., 308.] 
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London’s Motor Managers 


Authors of Paper Before A. E. R. A. 
Convention Pioneers in Their 
Respective Fields 


Frank C. Pick and George J. Shave, 
the authors of the paper “The Motor 
Bus in Urban Transportation,” pre- 
sented at the Atlantic City convention, 
modestly said of themselves in that 
paper by way of identification that they 
were “engaged in the management of 
motor omnibus service in Greater Lon- 
don.” That was a typical British 
statement, but it does not satisfy the 
curiosity of the. American reader of the 


Bee. PICK 


paper, particularly when the magnitude 
is considered of the undertaking with 
which Messrs. Pick and Shave are con- 
nected and proper weight is given to 
the value of the information contained 
in their discourse. 

Neither does the meager fact satisfy 
that was mentioned in the foot-note to 
the paper that Mr. Pick is commercial 
manager of the London General Omni- 
bus Company, Ltd., and that Mr. Shave 
is manager of maintenance of that 
undertaking. It may be, as Messrs. 
Pick and Shave said, that the abstract 
problem of the place of the motor bus 
in transportation appears simple as A, 
B, C, but that is only because the 
authors have solved the problem. And 
a tremendous one it was, with a pos- 
sible significant lesson for America. 

If any man can be said truly to 
understand the meaning and application 
of the phrase “selling transportation” 
it is Frank Pick. His very title, com- 
mercial manager, is unique in the no- 
menclature of electric railway transpor- 
tation. It is Mr. Pick who has been the 
moving spirit under his. famous chief, 
Lord Ashfield, in developing means of 
attractive publicity and aids to the 
traveler that have made the fame of 
London’s T. O. T. (Tube-Omnibus-Tram) 
journey around the world. Upon his 


Se ersonal 


Mention 


return from government service in coal 
control, Mr. Pick at once plunged into 
a maze of official hearings on fares and 
the place of each class of transport 
facility in London; but his amazing 
knowledge of London’s complex traffic 
has enabled him to run the gantlet of 
prolix parliamentary procedure without 
losing his good humor or his memory. 

Particularly during the long-drawn- 
out years of the war did Mr. Shave 
have a most unenviable task. Early in 
the struggle the government took over 
hundreds of buses for war service and 
throughout the war Mr. Shave found 
himself with a personnel so diminished 
that it was a problem to keep the 
remaining buses going, let alone build 
new ones for enormously increased 
traffic. With the coming of peace, how- 
ever, Mr. Shave and his confréres have 
turned their thoughts to the develop- 
ment of larger and still better buses, 
the first result being the new type, 
“K,” a 46-seater and, more recently, a 
57-seater significantly referred to by 
the public as the “Hush-Hush.” 


C. A. Semrad Heads Colorado 
Association 


C. A. Semrad, general manager of 
the Western Light & Power Company, 
Boulder, Col., was elected president of 
the Colorado Electric Light, Power & 
Railway Association at the recent 
meeting ‘of that body in Glenwood 
Springs. 

Mr. Semrad was born on July 3, 
1885, at Highland, Wis. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin, College of Electrical Engineering, 
in June, 1908. In the following year 
he served as an instructor in hydraulics 
and water power at the same institu- 
tion. He was then employed by the 
Union Light & Power Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., for about a year, at the end 
of which time he became a cadet engi- 
neer of the Northern Colorado Power 
Company. Four years later he was 
made general manager of the Cheyenne, 
Wyo., Light, Fuel & Power Company, a 
subsidiary of the Western Light & 
Power Company. He subsequenlty be- 
came general manager of the latter 
company. 


Herbert Markle Re-elected 


Herbert Markle, general manager of 
the Appalachian Power Company, Blue- 
field, W. Va., has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Public Utilities Association 
of West Virginia. The association is 
made up of representatives of the elec- 
tric railway, light and power, artificial 
gas, water and telephone companies of 
the State. Mr. Markle has been servy- 
ing as its president for the past five 
years. 


Mr. Markle is a native of Indiana. 
Graduating from the School of Elec- 
trical Engineering of Purdue Univer- 
sity in 1895, he entered the employ of 
the Jenney Electric Company, Indian- 
apolis. After serving with that organ- 
ization for several years, he joined the 
Northern Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany as district sales manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago. For a few 
months he also served with the Fort 
Wayne Electric Company after the con- 
solidation of that company with the 
Northern Electric properties. Eleven 
years ago he joined the Byllesby organ- 
ization, and for three years was sta- 
tioned at Stillwater, Minn., as manager 
of several properties of the Northern 
States Power Company. For the past 
eight years he has been general man- 
ager of the Appalachian Power Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Bluefield. 
This company, in addition to operating 
large power installations, owns the 
electric railway system in Bluefield. 


G. J. SHAVE 


Bert Dunkin, auditor of the Albia 
Light & Railway Company, Albia, 
Iowa, has been appointed acting man- 
ager of the company to succeed Ralph 
W. Boyer, who has resigned to enter, an- 
other line of business. 


Ralph W. Boyer has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Albia Light & 
Railway Company, Albia, Iowa, to enter 
another line of business. Mr. Boyer 
has been connected with the company 
for the past eleven years. 


Rolla Wells. receiver of the United 
Railways of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
elected president of the Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Association of the com- 
pany. The by-laws of the association 
were amended by unanimous vote of 
the board of directors to permit of the 
election of Mr. Wells. 


A. L. Gibson has been appointed 
superintendent of the Lawrence Dis- 
trict of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Gibson started as a uniform man in 
the Chelsea District of the Bay State 
System and later became a car fore- 
man. For several years he has been 
superintendent of the district which in- 
cludes the lines in western Reading and 
Wakefield. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE MANUFACTURER, 
SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Demand for Paint Exceeds 
Production 


Electric Railways Not Buying Heavily 
at Present—Deliveries Improving 
and Prices Seem Steady 


Electric railways have not been buy- 
ing a large amount of paint recently, 
according to a survey made among 
several of the large manufacturers. 
The general demand for paint on the 
other hand has all along been very 
good, with the result that in some cases 
manufacturers have been as much as 
four months behind on orders. Sev- 
eral producers are finding the general 
demand for paint slackening just now, 
and do not expect it to resume heavily 
again until spring. Others say that 
sales are picking up and should con- 
tinue to increase, especially on behalf 
of electric traction companies which 
are repainting much of their old equip- 
ment. A feature of this demand is the 
growing use of enamel on cars. 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS FOR 1921 SALES 


Without exception paint makers give 
very optimistic opinions on the pros- 
pect for next year’s business. Almost 
no cancellations, it is stated, have been 
received and great hopes are being 
based on the return of the building in- 
dustry in 1921. Electric and steam 
railways are also expected to buy more 
heavily. The latter have already greatly 
increased their requirements since the 
advent of higher rates, it is said in 
some quarters, 

Little prospect of lower prices in the 
near future is held out. One producer 
is shading prices a trifle, it is true, 
but not officially, and though virtually 
all the other paint makers think prices 
have reached their peak, the consensus 
of opinion seems to be that present 
levels will be maintained for some time 
to come. The reason for this is said to 
be the undersold condition of the mar- 
ket and because raw material in many 
cases has been contracted for in ad- 
vance at the old prices. No reduction 
is noted in the high cost of pigments. 
On the other hand, turpentine and lin- 
seed oil have eased off in price, and one 
of the largest paint manufacturers 
thinks that if this trend of raw ma- 
terial should continue and labor costs 
be reduced lower prices will prevail. 

Paint ingredients are in good supply 
but some complaint is heard of not 
being able to obtain sufficient quanti- 
ties when needed. There is-a scarcity 
of tin cans, according to one represen- 
tative manufacturer, and this is said 
to be due to an inadequate tin plate sup- 
ply. Stocks of the finished product in 
many cases are low owing to the heavy 


demand this year, though one or two 
manufacturers report a good supply. 
The next few months are counted on 
to replenish stocks so that all supplies 
should be in good shape to meet the 
spring demand. Production is very 
generally up to full capacity and the 
labor situation in the industry is favor- 


able. As a result, deliveries are im- 
proving in several instances, and pro- 
ducers who have been far behind on 
filling orders are now catching up. One 
representative company is able to fill 
orders for paint from stock, but ‘in 
general deliveries range from about 
two to six weeks. 


Steady Prices for Trolley Rope Prevail 


Good Demand Exists — Current Requirements Handled Readily 
Despite Inability of Factories to Accumulate Stocks— 
Opportunity for Standardization of Sizes Seen 


Trolley rope continues in steady de- 
mand, according to representative man- 
ufacturers. A leading maker of this 
material recently reported to a repre- 
sentative of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL that his orders have shown 
a steady increase during the past half 
year. Another manufacturer stated 
that the volume of business is holding 
up exceedingly well, with no falling off 
in inquiries or purchases. The drop in 
the price of spot cotton in the general 
market has not been reflected in any 
changes in trolley rope quotations as 
yet. 

Purchasers do not appear to ex- 
pect an immediate downward movement 
in prices, but it is thought that if the 
present level of raw material prices is 
maintained lower quotations will follow 
after existing stocks of cotton are 
exhausted. 


PRICE TREND Not CLOSELY DEPENDENT 
Upon Spot CoTron 


The price of spot cotton, it was 
stated, is not an. accurate barometer of 
trolley rope quotation possibilities. The 
long fibered cotton required in the pro- 
duction of this class of rope is very 
difficult to obtain at present. One lead- 
ing manufacturer states that he is 
unable to secure definite delivery dates 
and prices on this commodity. This 
class of cotton sells for perhaps 40 to 
50 per cent above the spot quotations, 
and it is pointed out that the number of 
bales changing hands is a better index 
of market conditions than the extreme 
quotations published daily. The mini- 
mum prices quoted lately on spot cotton 
are held by trolley rope manufacturers 
to be largely speculative. The two con- 
trolling factors in the maintenance of 
present prices appear to be the exist- 
ence of raw material stocks purchased 
long ago and the sustained high wages 
received by labor. There appears to be 
no downward movement in wages in the 
rope factories as yet. Long-continued 
transportation difficulties and increased 


freight rates have also caused manufac- 
turers considerable anxiety. 

Night work is not necessary to meet 
the present demand, and a tendency 
toward increased production on the 
part of labor is noted. Deliveries of 
trolley rope in quantity are being made 
on a basis of eight to ten weeks from 
the receipt of order. There are virtu- 
ally no factory stocks, although it is the 
custom in some plants to build up 
these and maintain them during normal 
times. Current prices for trolley rope 
range from about 90 cents to $1.25 per 
pound according to grade. Some talk 
of the desirability of cutting down the 
number of sizes specified by purchasers 
is heard, although it does not appear to 
be the plan of the manufacturers to 
reduce the variety. The }-in. size is 
commonly used, and though a good de- 
mand exists for the # and 4{$-in. 
sizes as well, there is a feeling in some 
quarters that an opportunity for stand- 
ardization exists which might ulti- 
mately lead to quicker deliveries and 
lower prices. 

Credit conditions are said to be fair 
only. Many orders are paid on a sixty 
to ninety-day basis notwithstanding 
their being billed for a thirty-day pay- 
ment. Register cord is not in heavy 
demand at present and current quota- 
tions on the better grades run around 
$1.20 per pound. No difficulty is met 
in handling urgent needs for either 
trolley rope or bell cord. 


Deliveries of Cars for St. Louis 
Not Much Delayed 


St. Louis Car Company declares 
there is no foundation for the report 
that there may be six months’ delay 
in the delivery of the cars which it is 
building for the United Railways of 
St. Louis because of the recent fire in 
the St. Louis Car plant. The delay at 
most will not exceed three months, ac- 
cording to the car company. 
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_ Friction Tape Deliveries 
Improving 
Raw Material Plentiful and Production 
Has Increased, but Demand Is 
Less—Prices Seem Steady 

Accumulation of raw material and in- 
creased production, coupled with a mod- 
erate falling off in orders has resulted 
in greatly improved delivery conditions 
in the friction tape market. A repre- 
sentative manufacturer informed the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL a few days 
ago that he could easily handle orders 
as large as 50,000 Ib. a week, quoting 
seven to ten days’ delivery. Factory 
stocks are not being built up, however. 
The price question is the chief obstacle 
to larger business. The cost of cotton 
sheeting has eased off somewhat, but 
the mills are still heavily loaded with 
orders and no marked tendency toward 
a sharp decline can be seen in the 
present price of raw material. 

One manufacturer pointed out that 
no very great price reduction on fric- 
tion tape is to be expected before Jan- 
uary. Wages are maintained at the 
high level attained some time since and 
the cost of coal purchased under a $5 
contract has increased to $18 and $21 
per ton in this plant within a few 
months. A very heavy demand for 
rubber hose has set in and tape manu- 
facturers making diversified products 
are less affected by fluctuations in buy- 
ing than are producers of a few very 
limited lines. Tape prices, it is said, 
are not figured upon the maximum 
price of cotton sheeting to the manu- 
facturer, and for this reason quite a 
substantial decrease in raw material 
cost would be required to have much 
effect upon the quotations of tape pro- 
ducers. Current prices run from 60 to 
70 cents per pound. Recent suggestions 
as to the desirability of using white 
and gray tapes have borne good fruit 
and less than 1 per cent of the tape sold 
by a large producer is now white. 
Labor conditions are good and so far it 
has not been necessary to lay off em- 
ployees to any extent in this field. Few 
cancellations are being received. 


Rail Bonds Decrease in Price 


Softening copper prices are respon- 
sible for a reduction in rail bond prices 
which went into effect about the mid- 
dle of this month, it is stated. The 
reduction is slight and corresponds to 
the price advance made about two 
months ago. The further trend of 
prices is uncertain, according to one 
of the leading factors in this line. 

The supply of rail bonds at present 
is said to be adequate for all needs, 
especially as demand has lessened re- 
cently and raw material is plentiful, 
it is stated. Deliveries are encom- 
passed within a range of two to three 
weeks. No cancellations have appar- 
ently been received and manufacturers 
hope for good business to develop from 
the prospects that are now seen for 
further electrification of roads. Foreign 
demand is slightly better at present 
than has been the case recently, one 


drop in rail: bond prices. 


of the leading manufacturers states, 
and sales abroad should continue to 
increase. 

At the date of going to press word 
has just been received of a further 
The amount 
of the reduction, which goes into effect 
on Oct. 30, is approximately the same 
as the cut mentioned above. 


Sales of Electric Coin-Han- 
dling Machines Growing 


Increase in Multiple Fares Aids De- 
mand—Raw Material Supply Favor- 
able and Deliveries Are Good 


Electrically operated coin handling 
machines for sorting, counting and 
wrapping coins of various denomina- 
tions are coming into increasing favor 
with electric traction companies. One 
of the factors promoting their use, be- 
sides the saving effected in time, is the 
elimination of additional employees to 
handle the money. Another reason for 
the stronger demand is that with the 
increased fares that many street rail- 
ways are securing the number of addi- 
tional coin denominations involved has 
brought greater problems in the han- 
dling of fares, with a consequent trend 
toward machine sorting, counting, etc. 

With the increase in demand from 
electric railways and a favorable vol- 
ume of ovders from other interests, 
manufacturers are very generally find- 
ing it necessary to increase their pro- 
duction. Except for some complaint 
on the item of castings little trouble 
is being found with the supply of raw 
material. There is a scarcity of the 
wrappers used for wrapping coins, how- 
ever, according to one of the large 
manufacturers. This is caused by in- 
ability to obtain paper. The small mo- 
tors used in these machines are now 
said to be in plentiful supply. 

Stocks are not usually accumulated, 
it is stated, except of partially as- 
sembled units. This is because the 
filling of orders depends upon the coin 
units that are to be handled in each 
ease. Deliveries, however, ‘are proceed- 
ing. satisfactorily. One representative 
company is able to ship in about ten 
days. Another concern which special- 
izes on a more complicated device for 
sorting, counting and wrapping coins 
in one operation can fill orders in about 
a month. The use of metal tokens by 
many lines has somewhat complicated 
the situation where machines for han- 
dling coins alone have been devised. This 
factor has already been provided for 
in some instances, and will be taken 
care of soon in others, it is stated. 

Prices in this line have reached their 
peak and will probably hold steady for 
some time, according to a representa- 
tive manufacturer. On the other hand, 
another producer announces an increase 
in price of about 9 per cent to become 
effective on its products Nov. 1. The 
reason for this is said to be the fact 
that no advances had previously been 
made covering the period of rising costs 
of labor and raw material. Labor con- 
ditions are improving. 
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Coal Situation Easing Up 

With coal production running well 
over 12,000,000 tons weekly, and’ with 
indications pointing to a suspension of 
the lake priority order, it is believed 
that coal will be obtainable in ample 
quantities in the very near future. 
There is great congestion at lower lake 
ports, due to the fact that the satura- 
tion point seems to have been reached 
in the Northwest. This condition prom- 
ises to make available within the next 
few days some four thousand addi- 
tional cars of coal daily. Once this 
amount of coal is added to the distri- 
bution in the so-called lake territory 
and in the East it is believed that pub- 
lic utilities will have little further diffi- 
culty in securing their coal. 

Since the new service order, it is 
reported by the national committee on 
gas and electric service, there has 
been no single case in which an emer- 
gency has been met with assigned cars. 
If a utility runs short of coal it must 
now first establish that it cannot se- 
cure the coal through ordinary com- 
mercial channels. If that is estab- 
lished this committee, through the co- 
operative agreement existing with the 
railroads and the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, makes arrangements directly 
with the operator with whom the util- 
ity has a contract. 


Rolling Stock 


The Chicago Surface Lines, on Oct. 
26, had received six of the ten standard 
safety cars ordered from the J. G. 
Brill Company about Sept. 15. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Bel- 
lingham, Wash., expects eight new 
safety cars for its lines to be shipped 
from St. Louis on Nov. 2, it is 
announced. 


Berkshire Street Railway Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass., has secured delivery 
of nineteen safety cars, it is announced, 
and will operate on a one-man car basis 
except on some of the long interurban 
runs. A few safety cars have already 
been in operation on the Pittsfield lines 
for several months. The heavy double- 
truck cars will be taken off all city 
lines. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Street Railway 
Commission has called for bids on 
twenty-five new trolley cars for use on 
the municipal lines now under con- 
struction. The cars specified are to be 
of the one-man safety type. It is the 
hope of the city to have the cars de- 
livered before Jan. 1, 1921, so that they 
can be operated soon after that date if 
necessary. 

Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., expects completion 
of the seventeen new freight cars now 
under construction at the plant of the 
company at Indianapolis by Nov. 1, 
according to L. M. Brown, superin- 
tendent. The cars will be 39 ft. long, 
8 ft. 4 in. wide and will have a capacity 
of 50,000 Ib. The eight new all-steel 
passenger cars which were to have been 
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delivered last June are now promised 
by the middle of November and may 
be in operation a month later, according 
to Mr. Brown. 


Track and Roadway 


Houston, Bay Shore & Texas City 
Traction Company, Houston, Tex.—The 
Houston, Bay Shore & Texas City Trac- 
tion Company, incorporated recently 
with a capital stock of $300,000, has 
filed with the State Secretary an 
amendment to its articles of incorpora- 
tion certifying to an increase in its 
stock to $1,000,009. 

Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Pub- 
lic Service Company will make some 
extensive additions in the maintenance 
of way department in its plant at 
Scottsburg, Ind., in the early spring. 
Among the improvements will be a 
general shop building and new car- 
houses. The project will entail an ex- 
penditure of approximately $300,000. 


Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way, Boston, Mass.—The Department 
of Public Utilities has notified Mayor 
Peters that it will authorize a ‘city ex- 
penditure of not more than $300,000 
for improvement and repair work on 
the Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way in the Hyde Park section now 
being operated by the Boston Ele- 
vated. The city created a loan fund 
this year for such expenditures and 
this will be the first draft. 


Detroit (Mich.) Municipal Railway. 
—The Street Railway Commission of 
Detroit has awarded a contract for fur- 
nishing steel trolley poles to the Na- 
tional Tube Company, Pittsburgh. The 
company’s price for supplying 1,700 
30-ft. trolley poles (steel tubes) and 
400 30-ft. heavy poles is $151,680. 


Phillipsburg (N. J.) Transit Com- 
pany.—The Phillipsburg ‘Transit Com- 
pany will place new special work across 
the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks in 
Union Square, Phillipsburg. 


Phillipsburg (N. J.) Transit Com- 
pany.—The Phillipsburg Transit Com- 
pany will expend $20,000 for paving 33 
ft. alongside its tracks for a distance 
of 3,960 ft. along Main Street, Phillips- 
burg. The paving will consist of brick 
set on a concrete base and the contract 
has been awarded to Korp & Korp, 
Phillipsburg. 


Public Service Railway Company, 
Trenton, N. J.—A plan to connect 
Camp Dix with Trenton and other 
nearby towns was recently discussed 
by Mayor Frederick W. Donnelly, of 
Trenton, and Major General Summerall, 
of the big army cantonment. The 
scheme under consideration is to build 
a spur from the camp to connect with 
the southern division of the Public 
Service Railway. The plan was sug- 
gested by M. D. Warren, traffic man- 
uger of the Trenton Chamber of Com- 
merce, who will take up the matter fur- 
ther with the army, officials at Camp 
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Dix. Camp Dix is eighteen miles from 
Trenton. 

Staten Island Midland Railway, New 
York, N. Y.—The property of the 
Staten Island Midland Railway, which 
the city will begin to operate on Dec. 1, 
will need general overhauling according 
to the Commissioner of Plant and Struc- 
tures. Repairs will be made to the 
roadbed, wires and poles. 


Power Houses, Shops 


and Buildings 


Public Service Railway, Trenton, N. 
J.—The new terminal of the Public 
Service Railway at the Camden, N. J., 
ferries has been completed and cars 
are now running around the loops. 

Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway.— 
The Boston Elevated Railway has built 
a garage at Broadway and Washington 
Street, Boston, to house motor wreck- 
ing apparatus and emergency motor 
car and crew. 


| Trade Notes | ; 


G. E. Anderson, formerly assistant 
eastern sales manager of the Duff Man- 
ufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
has been promoted to southwestern 
sales manager and placed in charge of 
the company’s new branch office lo- 
cated in the Railway Exchange Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. W. Hunt Company, Inc., announces 
the formation of the C. W. Hunt Engi- 
neering Corporation, with offices at 143 
Liberty Street, New York City, for the 
purpose of handling all sales entailing 
engineering in connection with the Hunt 
products and all engineering services 
previously performed by the company. 


The Ajax Metal Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has issued a new export 
catalog in two editions, one English 
and one Spanish, covering all Ajax 
products from Babbitt metals to car 
brasses and castings and ingot metal. 
The text and illustrations are identical 
in both cases. Copies of either edition 
will be sent to interested persons. 


A. L. Whipple, who was with the 
Curtain Supply Company, Chicago, as 
general sales agent, and later became 
sales manager for Forsyth Brothers 
Company, Chicago, in 1907, and in 1913 
vice-president of the Standard Heating 
& Ventilating Company, has been ap- 
pointed representative of the Locomo- 
tive Stoker Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with offices at 50 Church Street, New 
York City.’ Mr. Whipple was for sev- 
eral years active on the entertainment 
committees of both the steam and elec- 
tric railway annual conventions. Be- 
fore his connection with the Locomo- 
tive Stoker Company he was vice- 
president and acting general manager 
of the Railway Improvement Company, 
New York City. 


Hugh Pattison has joined the staff 
of the heavy traction department of the 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company to make special engi- 
neering studies under the direction of 
F. H. Shepard, director of heavy trac- 
tion. Mr. Pattison has been closely 
identified with the industry since com- 
pleting the course in applied electricity 
at Johns Hopkins University in 1892. 
Since then he has been associated suc- 
cessively with Frank J. Sprague, West- 
inghouse, Church, Kerr & Company, 
George Gibbs and others. Mr. Patti- 
son took an active part in the applica- 
tion of multiple-unit control in Boston 
and Brooklyn and in the electrification of 
the Long Island Railroad, the West Jer- 
sey & Seashore Railroad and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. He is a member of 
the A. I. E. E., the A. S. C. E, and 
the A. S. M. E. 


The Ackley Brake & Supply Corp- 
oration, 50 Church Street, New York, 
announces the appointment of the 
Power Equipment Company, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., with Charles 
A. Saints, manager, as agent for the 
sale of Ackley brakes and G & B min- 
eral oil paint in the territory covered 
by western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 

Shaw Crane Works, Muskegon, Mich., 
has made an interesting installation of 
two Shaw Overhead Wharf Cranes 
manufactured by them, at pier No. 6, 
East River, New York City, the N. Y. 
State Barge Canal Terminal. They 
are of the overhead type, traveling on 
tracks above the shed roof with the 
boom in a vertical position when chang- 
ing location so that the pier is not ob- 
structed. The cranes carry freight to 
and from inside the shed in a straight 
line without swiveling, the outer end 
of the boom extending 23 ft. 3 in. 
beyond the edge of the pier and 10 ft. 
inside the shed when in operation. A 
light trolley travels along the boom 
capable of supporting 3,000 Ibs. when 
the latter is at any angle up to 45 
degrees. 


| New Advertising Literature | 


Cable Joints——The Standard Under- 
ground Cable Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued bulletin No. 740-1, cov- 
ering cable joints and jointing mater- 
jal. 

Copperclad Wire——Copper Clad Steel 
Company, Rankin, Pa., is distributing 
a twenty-three page booklet, entitled 
“Copperweld Wire,” on copper-clad steel 
wire. 

Portable Cranes and Hoists.—The 
Canton Foundry & Machine Company, 
Canton, Ohio, is distributing a thirty- 
four page booklet, covering its portable 
floor cranes and hoists. 


Concrete Poles.——Massey Concrete 
Products Corporation, Chicago, IIl., is 
circulating catalog supplement No. 5, 
an eleven-page booklet which illustrates 
and describes Massey hollow reinforced 
concrete poles for telegraph, transmis- 
sion and trolley lines. Copies may be 
had on request. 
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Capacious Interurban Car 


One of the most impressive types of interurban cars was recently con- 
structed at the Brill Works for the Philadelphia & Western Railway 
Company. It measures 55 ft. over bumpers, has an overall width of 
10 ft. 6 in. and weighs, including electrical and air equipment, 
approximately 78,000 lb. 


A better idea of its capaciousness is obtained from the illustration of the 
interior. The Brill “Winner” Reversible-back Seats have cushions 40 
in. long and the aisle is 2614 in. wide. 


It is mounted on Brill High-speed Trucks, No. 27-MCB-3 and 1 
equipped for both third rail and trolley operation. 


| THE J.G. BRILL COMPANY ffl 
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